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STATES AND CANADA. 


The Editor of the Journat a few weeks ago ad- 
dressed a circular to the Secretary or Dean of the 
various Medical Colleges, requesting them to state 
their plan of education, including the requirements 
for admission, the facilities they possessed for teach- 
ing, the names of the teachers, and the cost of at- 
tendance. 

The general response to the circular has enabled 
the very complete summary here presented. 

It should be remembered that these statements are 
those prepared by the schools themselves and in no 
way changed in this office. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


The Association of American Medical Colleges, re- 
quires for all members that candidates for matric- 
ulation will be allowed admission, subject to the 
conditions prescribed by Article III of the Constitu- 
tion of the Association : 


ARTICLE III. 


Section 1.—Members of this Association shall require of all 
matriculants an English composition in the handwriting 
of the applicant of not less than two hundred words; an ex- 
amination by a Committee of the Faculty, or other lawfully 
constituted Board of Examiners, in higher arithmetic, alge- 
bra, elementary physics, and Latin prose. 

Sec. 2.—Graduates or matriculants of —— colleges 
or high schools of the first grade, or normal schools estab- 
lished by State authority, or those who may have success- 
fully passed the entrance examination provided by the stat- 
utes of the State of New York, shall be exempt from the 
requirements of Section 1. 

Sec. 3—Students conditioned in one or more of the 
branches enumerated as requirements for matriculation 
shall have time until the beginning of the second year to 
make up such deficiencies ; provided, however, that students 
who fail in any of the required branches in this second ex- 
amination shall not be admitted to the second course. 

Sec. 4—Colleges granting final examination on elemen- 
tary subjects to junior students shall not issue certificates 
of such final examination, nor shall any member of this As- 
sociation confer the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon any 

erson who has not been first examined upon all the 
ranches of the curriculum by the Faculty of the College 
granting the degree. 

Sec. 5.—Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
shall have attended three courses of graded instructions of 
not less thansix months each in three separate years. 

Sec. 6.—Students who have matriculated in any regular 
college prior to July 1, 1892, shall be exempted from these 
requirements. 

Nore :—Colleges belonging to this Association are desig- 
nated by an asterisk. (*) 


THE SOUTHERN MEDICAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 
The Southern Medical College Association makes 
the following requirements, viz. : 


Every student applying for matriculation must possess 
the following qualifications: 
He must hold a certificate as the pupil of some known, 


reputable physician, showing his moral character and gen- 
eral fitness to enter upon the study of medicine. 

He must possess a diploma of graduation from some liter- 
ary or scientific institution of learning, or certificate from 
some legally constituted high school. General Superintend- 
ent of State Education, or Superintendent of some County 
Board of Public Education, attesting the fact that he is pos- 
sessed of at least the educational attainments required of 
second-grade teachers of public schools. Provided, however, 
that if a student, so applying, is unable to furnish the above 
and foregoing evidence of literary qualifications, he may be 
permitted to matriculate and receive medical instruction 
as other students, and qualify himself in the required liter- 
ary departments, and stand his required examination, as 
above specified, prior to offering himself for a second course 
of lectures. 

The foregoing certificate of educational qualifications, at- 
tested by the Dean of the medical college attended, together 
with a set of tickets showing that the holder has attended 
one full course of medical lectures shall be essential to at- 
tendance upon a second course of lectures in any college 
belonging to the Southern Medical College Association. 


(1) , 189— 
Dean of Medical Department of University of Tennessee—Nash- 
ville Medical College: 

Dear Str—Mr....... ,0 ,isa 
of good moral character. I recommend that he 
to enter upon his medical studies in your college. 
been my pupil. . . . months. 

Yours, 
[Sign here} 


entleman 
allowed 
He has 


(2) , 189— 
Dean of Medical Department of University of Tennessee—Nash- 
ville Medical College: 

Dear Str—I have examined Mr....... 
and find his scholastic attainments equal to those requisite 
for a second-grade _—e* certificate in our public schools. 

ours, 


Supt. of Pub. Instruction. 

Nore:—Colleges belonging to this Association are desig- 
nated by reference mark (+) 

ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF UNION UNIVERSITY, 1894-95. 

Three years strictly graded course: Instruction by 
lectures, recitations, clinics, laboratory work and 
practical demonstrations and operations. 

Fees: Matriculation $5; lectures, $100 (perpetual 
ticket for three or more courses, $200; dissection, $10 
(material free); laboratory courses in chemistry, 
histology, and in pathologic anatomy, each, $10; 
graduation fee, $25. 

Hospital Advantages—Albany Hospital, St. Peter’s 
Hospital, Child’s Hospital, Albany County Hospital, 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, and their Dispensaries are 
available for clinical purposes, to students. The reg- 
ular fal] session commenced Tuesday, Sept. 25, 1894, 
and closes April 17, 1895. 

Various prizes are awarded at the close of the term 
to meritorious students (see catalogue for particu- 
lars). Appointments to positions upon the House Staff 
of the Albany and St. Peter’s Hospitals are made by 
competitive examinination, open to the graduating 
class of the College. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


[ OcroBER 6, 


Commencement occurs April 16, 1895. The annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association held on that day. 
For catalogue of the College or further information, 
address Willis G. Tucker, Registrar, 4 Lancaster 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 

Thomas Hun, M.D., LL.D., Dean; Joseph W. Russell. 
President. 

Professors: Albert Vander Veer, Maurice Perkins, John 
Milton Bigelow. Lewis Balch, Samuel Baldwin Ward, James 
Peter Boyd, Willis Gaylord Tucker, William Hailes, Cyrus 


Strong Merrill, Franklin Townsend, Jr., Frederick Colton 
Curtis, Henry Hun, Samuel Roseburgh Morrow, Joseph 
Davis Craig. with the assistance of a corps of lecturers, in- 
structors and clinical assistants. 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
NEW YORK, 

The collegiate year embraces a winter session and 
aspring session. The winter session for 1894-5 will 
begin on Monday, Sept. 24, 1894, and continue for 
twenty-six weeks. During this session there is a va- 
cation from December 24, at noon to January 1, in- 
clusive, and from noon the day before Thanksgiving 
to the following Monday morning. There are no 
lectures on February 22 and on Election Day. 

The recitations, lectures and clinics for the spring 
session will begin Monday, March 25, 1894, and con- 
tinue for twelve weeks. As heretofore, attendance 
on the winter session only is required for graduation. 
During the spring session clinical lectures and didac- 
tic lectures on special subjects are given by members 
of the Faculty and others. The lectures and clinics 
are free to those who are matriculated for the spring 
and the following winter sessions. 


PRELIMINARY EDUCATION, 


Medical Student Certificates—Students beginning 
the study of medicine or coming to New York to con- 
tinue their studies should be provided with Medical 
Student Certificates issued by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, which must be filed with the Secretary of 
the College before the final examination. 


RESOURCES FOR CLINICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Bellevue Hospital receives annually between five 
and six thouand patients. Medical and surgical 
cases of all kinds are admitted, except cases of con- 
tagious diseases. 

The City Hospital on Blackwell’s Island receives 


annually between eight and ten thousand patients. | 


A considerable number of the patients admitted into | physiologic, histologic and pathologie laborato- 


this Hospital are affected with venereal diseases. 

The Bureau of Medical andSurgical Relief for Out- 
Door Poor is in the College building and furnishes 
most of the cases forthe clinics held in the College 
Lecture Room. ‘The number of new patients treated 
in this department in 1893 was 42,959. 


RECITATIONS. 

First- and second-year students are required to 
attend recitations on materia medica and therapeu- 
tics, physiology, anatomy and chemistry. 

Third-year students are required to attend recita- 
tions on practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, ete. 

First-year students and second-year students are 
examined in separate sections. The third-year class 
is divided into two sections. Each section will be 
examined once a week on the subjects of the lectures 
by the professors and their assistants. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 
Students admitted to the College as third-year 


students may become candidates for graduation 
under the following conditions: ’ 

1. Candidates must have followed the regular 
curriculum for the third year and must have reached 
the age of 21 years, and file satisfactory certificates 
of good moral character and of three years’ study of 
medicine, which period of study may include the time 
spent in attending lectures. 

2. Candidates matriculated at the College after 
the regular session of 1893-94 will be required to file 
a certificate from a regular physician in good stand- 
ing or from a recognized institution that they have 
attended at least six cases of labor, as one of the re- 
quirements for graduation. 


FEES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


The matriculation fee, to be paid before any other 
tickets are issued, is $5 for each year. The fee for 
each of the three courses required and for each addi- 
tional course is $150. The tickets for dissection, to 
be taken during the first and second years, are $10 
for each year. The ticket for the regular laboratory 
course, to be taken during the third year, is $20. 
The fee for the examinations at the end of the sec- 
ond year is $15. The fee for the final examinations 
is $15. The fee for final examinations for those who 
have their first two courses at other colleges is $30. 

Professors and Instructors: William T. Lusk, President ; 
Austin Flint, Secretary; A. Alexander Smith, Frederic 8. 
Dennis, Lewis A. Sayre, Hermann M. Biggs, Joseph D. Bry- 
ant, R. Ogden Doremus, Austin Flint, Jr.,Charles A. Dore- 
mus, Henry D. Noyes, J. Lewis Smith, Francke H. Bosworth, 
Beverley Robinson, Samuel Alexander, Carlos F. Mac- 
Donald, Edward K. Dunham, Edward B. Dench, John A. 
Fordyce, D. Hunter McAlIpin, Jr., William P. Northrup. 

Lecturers and Instructors: Leroy Milton Yale. Thomas 
H. Burehard, John E. Weeks, Joseph N. Henry, Henry M. 
Silver, J. F. Erdmann, G. D. Stewart, L. M. Silver, R. J. 
Carlisle, R. Kalish, R. H. Sayre, W. E. Studdiford, G. P. Biggs, 
W.J. Palley, J. H. Huddleston, H. A. Hauold, J. H. Titter- 
ington, J. A. Mandel, D. W. Hunter. J. C. Lester, HR. 
Purdy, E. Harrison Griffin, D.S. Spellman, F. M. Jeffries, 
Joseph V. Standish, clerk. 


BEAUMONT MEDICAL COLLEGE* 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This College offers to its students a three years” 
graded course. Each session extends through six 
months, beginning on September 10. A spring 
course of two months follows the winter session. 

The College has well equipped physical, chemic, 


ries. The dissecting room contains all modern 
conveniences and work is done, for the most part, by 
daylight. A large museum illustrating normal, 
morbid and comparative anatomy together with 
numerous charts and preparations furnish illustra- 
tions for the lectures. (In all of which the work is 
compulsory for students. ) 

Clinical advantages are offered by the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Hospital, the Alexian Brothers 
Hospital, St. Mary’s Infirmary and a large out door 
college clinic, including an out-door obstetric depart- 
ment. All of these Hospitals are under the exclusive 
control of members of the Faculty. The St. Louis. 
City Hospital, Female Hospital and City Insane 
Asylum and Poor-House, together with many private 
hospitals with which members of the Faculty are 
connected are utilized as occasion offers for clinical. 
instruction. 

The Faculty consists of twenty professors, six 
lecturers and a corps of twenty-one medical assistants. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


W. B. Outten, M.D., Dean. 

BARNES MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

A three years’ graded course of instruction. Ses- 
sion of 1894-95 commenced Sept. 10, and continues 
six months. New building, located in heart of the 
city and five blocks from the new depot; modern in 
appointments; ample clinical and laboratory facil- 
ities; course of study conforms to the requirements 
of all health boards; tuition moderate. Special 
terms to sons and brothers of physicians and sons of 
the clergy; to graduates in pharmacy and dentistry. 
Largest college west of the Mississippi. 

C. H. Hughes, M.D., President. Pinckney French, 
M.D., Secretary. 

BIRMINGHAM MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


This College requires an attendance of three terms 
of six months each before application for graduation, 
and a general average of 75 per cent. for a degree. 
The school has good hospital advantages and abun- 
dant clinics, and furnishes splendid facilities for the 
study of medicine. There is an excellent building 
well arranged for medical instruction, and well 
equipped laboratories. 

Faculty: W.H.Johnston, Dean ; H.N.Rosser, J.H.McCarty, 
J. D.S. Davis, W. E. B. Davis, B. G. Copeland, J. A. B. Lovett, 
T. M. Allen, Cunningham Wilson, L. G. Woodson, R.M. Cun- 
ningham, George 8. Brown, J. C. LeGrand, E. D. Bondurant, 

Demonstrators of Anatomy: W.R. Luckie, G.C. Chapman, 
E. L. Morris. 

Special] Lecturers and Clinicians: E. H.Sholl,J. W. Sears, 
A. B. Burke, G. W. Macon 

Clinical Assistants: D. F. Tally, Ella E. Barnes, F. E. 
Nabers, W. H. Wilder, R. K. Smith, C. A. Merrill, W. W. 
Ransom. 

BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE* 
BALTIMOKE, MD. 

Preliminary fall course begins September 1; reg- 
ular winter course begins October 1. 

Excellent teaching facilities; magnificent new col- 
lege building; superb lecture halls; large and com- 
pletely equipped laboratories ; capacious hospital and 
dispensary ; lying-in department for teaching clinical 
obstetrics; large clinics. 

David Streett, M.D., Dean. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS.* 


CHICAGO. 


Has recently lengthened its term to seven months and 
requires attendance upon four annual courses of in- 
struction with a preliminary matriculation examina- 
tion in English, Latin, physics and mathematics. 
This examination is open to the public and is held at 
the College building on the Saturdays preceding the 
opening of the winter and spring terms. Attendance 


scribed for. 

The students of this College are admitted to the 
clinics and autopsies of the County Hospital, and the 
clinical advantages of the Illinois Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary; the Woman’s Hospital, the M asonic 
Hospital, the Chicago Hospital, and St. Elizabeth's 
‘Hospital are all open to the students of this College. 
The fees average about $100 per year. 
| Faculty: William E. Quine, Prest.; William Allen Pusey, 
See’y; F. E. Waxham, Daniel A. K. Steele, A. W. Harlan, Al 
bert E. Hoadley, Oscar A. King, Henry Parker Newman, 
Bayard Holmes, Weller Van Hook, John H.Curtis,G. Frank 
'Lydston, Robert H. Babeock, T. Melville Hardie, Boerne 
Bettman, J.M.G. Carter, Ludvig Hektoen, W.S. Christopher, 
John B. Murphy, Henry T. Byford, Moreau R. Brown, W. 
_Augustus Evans, Dudley C. Trott, T. A. Davis, J. A. Wesener, 
Henry L. Tolman, F. R. Sherwood, Adolph Gehrmann, J. N. 
Bartholomew, Henry Palmer, John A. Benson, C. M. Bur- 
rows, Henry F. Lewis, Ira D, Isham, W. F. Eckley, Edward 
_C. Seufert, G. W. Post, George F. Butler. 

CHATTANOOGA MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT U, 8. GRANT UNIVERSITY, OF ATHENS 
AND CHATTANOOGA, 

Has a Faculty corps of twenty-eight active instruc- 
tors, covering every specialty of medicine and em- 
bracing much in collateral sciences. Course, a graded 
three-year, which is compulsory, and a four-year 
course strongly urged upon students, but optional 
as yet. 

Annual session of six months, without any prelim- 
inary session whatever, commencing about Sep- 
tember 15, and closing the fullowing March about 
same day of month. Sixth annual term opened 
Sept. 12, 1894. ; 

The usual facilities of medical colleges for practi- 
cal anatomy, dispensary and bedside clinics and gen- 
eral practical training, including all requisite lab- 
oratories of chemistry, physiology and_ histology, 
microscopic technique, pathology, bacteriology, sur- 
gery, pharmacy, obstetrics, ete. The closest atten- 
tion is paid to detailed training of each individual 
pupil in all manipulative matters. 

Requirements of admission and graduation those 
of the Southern Medical College Association, of 
which this school is an original member. 

Fees, total tuition Freshman year, $85, Junior 
year, $80, Senior year, $75. Examination fees, $30, 
prior to graduation. 

Faculty and Professors: Bishop I. W. Joyce, Chancellor; E- 
A. Cobleigh, Dean; R. L. Vaught, G. W. Drake, W. C» 
Townes, W. T. Hope, H. Berlin, G. A. Baxter, J. R. Rathmell 
W. G. Bogart, Frank Trester Smith, N. C. Steele. 
| Demonstrators: G. M. Ellis, J. B. Lee, A. A. Ellis. 
Lecturers: T.C. V. Barkley, C. Holtzclaw, E. M. Eaton, 
~W.C. Heskett, Y. L. Abernathy, G. R. West, W. L. Gahagan, 
W.L. Nolen, R. P. Johnson, E. L. Jones, Harry Wise, C. H’ 
| see H. B. Case, F. B. Stapp, W. M. Bogart, E.M. Murphey, 

. Case. 


MEDICAL 


| CHICAGO POLICLINIC AND HOSPITAL. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


at the spring term of three months is optional. ak 
Special attention is given during the first and second, A clinical school for practitioners of medicine, 
years to thorough laboratory instruction which is 174-176 Chicago Avenue. 

conducted in the new Laboratory Building of the The Chicago Policlinic organized in 1886 for the 
College. Three surgical, two medical and a venereal, | purpose of giving post-graduate medical instruction, 
neurologic and dermatologic public clinics are held | now occupies its own six-story, double building, cost- 
each week. Special clinics are also held in the County ‘ing over $100,000, thus providing ample space and 
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The fees are: For the Junior year $50; for the Hospital for the exclusive benefit of the students 
Intermediate year $60; for the Senior vear $75. The connected with this College. In addition to these 
laboratory fee is $10 and the matriculation fee $5.' general clinics small classes are instructed in four- 
No charge is made for hospital tickets, anatomic’ teen clinic rooms in the West Side Free Dispensary, 
material, laboratory supplies or diploma. which oceupies the first floor of the College building, 

The requirements for admission are those exacted where an average of 20,000 patients a year are pre- 
by the various State Boards of Health. 
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every facility for beating ond the|: term continues six months. 


ample clinical material which is supplied by this. 
city of a million and a half inhabitants. 

The building contains, in addition to the large 
clinical rooms, jaboratory, dissecting rooms, etc., 
model hospital of a hundred beds provided with every 
facility for modern surgical and medical work. 

The great need and value of post-graduate instruc- 
tion has long been recognized. The unlimited supply | 
of clinical material in Chicago, with its wealth of 
hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries and medical 
schools, enables the Faculty of this institution to 
furnish practical instruction on a scale as wide as 


MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


‘months. 
'December. 
a is held in the summer and autumn. 


[OcTOBER 6, 


The 
short term begins February 1, and continues three 


The graduation exercises take place in 
As will be observed the regular course 
The objections 


to the summer which obtain on the Atlantic border 
are entirely unknown here. 
atmosphere prevents decomposition ; 


The dryness of the 
thus dissect- 
ing can be carried on with far more comfort and 


satisfaction than during the winter or summer 
months in other climates. 
ties are offered at the City and County Hospital and 
at the extensive College Dispensary. The Lane Hos- 


Excellent clinical facili- 


that found abroad, and to offer unsurpassed advan- pital, adjoining the College, now just completed, will 


tages to American physicians. 


courses of one, two, three, six or twelve months. 
Fees according to length of course, and physicians 
can enter at any time. 

In constructing and furnishing this institution, | 
the Faculty feels that it has spared neither money | 
nor pains to make a mode! hospital and school. 


Faculty: Truman W. Miller, President ; Christian Fenger, | 
Nicholas Senn, John B. Hamilton, Wm. T. Belfield; Fernand | 
Henrotin, Secretary ; Moreau R. Brown, Corresponding | 
Secretary ; John H. Chew, Treasurer; R. D. MacArthur, A. 
E. Hoadiey, J. Elliot Colburn, George F. Fiske, Malcolm L. | 
Harris, Henry Hooper, James H. Etheridge, Henry Banga, 
Jos. M. Patton, Church, G. Futterer, C. Hotz, | 
E. Fletcher Ingals, \ 8. Christopher, Henry G. Anthony, 
E. M. Smith, C. og Buk J. H. MeBride, E. L Holmes, | 


| M. “Otto L. Schmidt, W. H. Wilder, H. B.. 
avill. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS+#* 


| 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
| 


instruction in diseases of the mind. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries are directly connected. | 
Incorporated 1880. Power to confer Degree of | 


Doctor of Medicine by special act of Legislature. | 


Four years recommended, three years required. 
Graded course. Entrance examination third Tuesday | 
in September. 


day. Beneficiary fund limited to a few worthy per- 


sons. Fees $12! 5 yearly. Material at cost. Graduation | 
fee $30. Instruction in single branches at reasonable | 
Special evening classes for those unable to. 
Fee for) 
entire three years’ course when paid in advance $275. | 


rates. 
attend all of the lectures during the day. 


MATRICULATION REQUIREMENTS. 
In accordance with the recommendation of the | 


Association of American Medical Colleges their re-. 


quirements have been adopted: 
Students conditioned on any branches of the ma- | 
triculation examination will be allowed to enter on. 


the regular course, but before graduation all condi- 
tions must be removed. 


Hon. Edward Avery, President ; 
Rev. David Shurtleff, Registrar. 


COOPER MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


; Augustus P. Clarke, Dean ; 


CAL, 


Thanks to the generosity of its President, L.C. Lane, | | 
this school is amply provided with facilities for in- | 


struction. Its handsome buildings, its hospital, just. 
completed; and its endowments and funds represent. 
half a million of dollars. 
tion or an examination is required before admission. | 
Four courses of lectures are necessary to complete. 
the curriculum, except for such as have through col- 


legiate education or otherwise, accomplished the) 


work required for the first year. 


accommodate a hundred patients. 
Instruction continues throughout the year in charged for each of three courses: 


Regular session begins the foliowing ; 


An educational qualifica- | 


The regular or long| course and students giving evidence of having com- 


A fee of $130 is 
Matriculation fee 
$5; demonstrators’ fee, $10; graduation fee $40. At 
the last graduating exercises 42 received the degree; 
the present graduating class numbers 70; the total 
matriculates, 226. 

Henry Gibbons, Jr., Dean; Wm. Fitch Cheney, Secretary. 
 ceeeaey L. C. Lane, President ; C. N. Ellinwood, Adolph 

Barkan, Jos. H. Wythe, Henry Gibbons, Jr., Jos. O. Hirseh- 
felder, Clinton Cushing, W. D. Johnston, R. H. Plummer, 
Chas. H. Steele, Albert Abrams, H. E. ‘Sanderson, A. M. 
Yes ag Chas. E. Farnum, G. F. Hanson, Wm. Fitch Cheney, 

. W. Hoisholt. Chas. M. Fisher, Stanley Stillman, Emmet 
| Rixtord, D. F. Ragan, R. L. Rigdon, W. M. Swett. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS MEDICAL COLLEGE,* 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA, 
Two commodious and well equipped hospitals 
within easy reach of the College afford facilities for 


clinical instruction. 


Medical and surgical clinics are held daily. 
The County Insane Hospital furnishes clinical 


The curriculum is complete and every branch of 
instruction is under careful and constant super- 
vision. 

Work in the histological, pathological and chem- 
ical laboratories, which are well supplied with all 
“modern appliances, is made a prominent part of the 
College instruction. 

The standard for admission is in accord with the 
requirements of the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges. 

The qualifications for graduation are four years of 
study including three courses of lectures of seven 
months each. 

The fees for the first year are: Matriculation (paid 


. but once) $5; general ticket for all lectures, dissec- 


tions (including material) and laboratory w ork, $60 ; 
fees for the second year are: General ticket for all 
lectures (including material) laboratory work and 


hospital clinics, $60; examination (compulsory ) $10. 


;, For the third year: General ticket for all lectures 
(clinical and didactic) and all practical third year 
work, $65; final examination (not returnable) $15; 
graduation, no charge. 

Communications should be addressed to the Dean, 
Donald Macrae, M.D. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS* 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Sixteenth session began Sept. 19, 1894, and con- 
tinues six months. Three years’ graded course. In- 
creased facilities. Excellent clinical advantages. 
Graduates of colleges having preparatory medical 
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MEDICAL 
pleted work equivalent to such course will be ad- 
mitted to advanced standing. Professors’ tickets, 
$40. 
Samuel E. Earp, M.D., Secretary. 


“DARTMOUTH MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
HANOVER, H. 
(Ninety-Ninth Year.) 

Recitations—W inter and Spring. 
mer and Fall. 

Recitation Term begins January 2, ends June 20, 
1895; Lectures begin July 16 and end November 21, 
1895. Hitchcock Memorial Hospital. Excellent 
place for study. | 

For circular address Dr. C. P. Frost, Hanover, 


Lectures—Sum- 


DENVER MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, 
(Oldest Medical College in Colorado.) 

The fourteenth regular annual session will begin | 
Sept. 12, 1894, and will continue seven months. | 
Every opportunity is given students of acquiring a) 
scientific and complete medical education. The lab- | 


| 
| 
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COLLEGES. 


are those prescribed by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and the State of Missouri. It af- 
fords the special advantage of an abundant out-door 


clinic during the sessions at the Hospital, as well as 
those afforded by the City Hospital and State Luna- 


tic Asylum. The tuition fee is $50 for each session. 
In honor of Mr. Ensworth, the school grants a scholar- 
ship to each Congressional District of the State. The 
Ensworth has under its direct contro! the largest 
hospital in the Central West. 

H. Christopher, M.D., Dean. 


FORT WAYNE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE* 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
The College was organized in 1879, the present 
term of 1894-5, being its sixteenth session. The 
length of the term is six months with a three years’ 
raded course. After the present session a four 
years’ graded course will be required. The expense 
for fees in all the departments will be about $75 per 
year. 

Clinics are held in the St. Joseph and Hope Hos- 
pitals where there is an abundance of clinical mate- 


oratories of chemistry, histology, and physiology are. rial, both surgical and medical, The special advan- 
complete in all details. A large and well equipped | tages are, that in these Hospitals many capital ope- 
clinical department affords students ample clinical "ations are made in the presence of the students, the 


instructions. Especial attention is paid to clinical 
instruction, exercises being held at the School Dis- 
pensary and at the several hospitals. 

Fees: Matriculation fee (annually) $5; tuition 
fee, $75; graduation fee (not returnable) $30; de- 
monstrators’ ticket, including material $10; chem- 
ical laboratory ticket $10. 

E. R. Axtell, M.D., Assistant See’y., Barth Block. 


DETROIT COLLEGE OF MEDICINE* 
DETROIT, MICH, 

The medical department of the Detroit College of 
Medicine gives a three years’ course of medical study 
of seven months in each year. A large and commo- 
dious new building renders great service in the giv- 
ing of thorough lecture and laboratory courses. Con- 
nected with the College are St. Mary's, Harper, and 
St. Luke’s Hospitals, together with St. Mary's Hos- 
pital Free Dispensary, Harper Hospital Polyclinic, 
the Children’s Free Hospital and Harper Hospital | 
Contagious Disease Building. In these institutions | 
students are thoroughly drilled in clinical medicine | 
and surgery. The advanced student is supplied with 
cases of obstetrics in the House of Providence and 
in the Woman’s Hospital. Many opportunities are 
also given the student for practical work through the | 
courtesy of the officers connected with the Board of 
Health, Poor Commission, ete. 

The Faculty consists of twenty vrofessors, eleven 
additional clinical professors, and twenty-six instruc- 
tors and assistants, | 

The lecture fees are $50 per year. The diploma. 
fee is $30. The total fees for the three years, includ- 
ing all laboratory fees are $285. 

H. O. Walker, M.D., Secretary. 


ENSWORTH MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL.* 
ST. JOSEPH, MO, 

The Ensworth Medical College and Hospital, lo- 
cated at St. Joseph, Mo., is an endowed institution, 
with a full corps of experienced teachers. Its course 
of instruction embraces three terms of six months 
each, and is properly equipped in its several depart- 
ments. Its requirements precedent to matriculation 


Seniors being assistants. 

The College has fifteen professors, and five lec- 
turers. 

C. B. Stemen, M.D., Dean. 


GROSS MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
DENVER, COLO, 

The Gross Medical College is in its eighth year. 
Its term extends over a period of seven months, and 
three regular courses of lectures are necessary for 
graduation. The requirements for admission are in 
strict accord with those of the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges. 

There is a commodious and well equipped College 
building, with which is connected a free dispensary. 

The special claim is in the advantages gained by 
practical clinical instruction. Our students are di- 
vided into three classes, and the work is systemati- 
cally graded. Our Senior class, which numbers ordi- 
narily from fifteen to twenty-five, is divided into 
small! classes for section work in the Dispensary, un- 
der competent instructors. 

Besides clinical instruction drawn from our free 
Dispensary, where there is received from 1,500 to 
2,000 visits per month from patients, there are four 
excellently conducted hospitals in Denver, upon the 
staffs of which many of the professors have appoint- 
ments. These hospitals are utilized to the fullest 
extent for teaching. 

Faculty: Thomas Hayden Hawkins, Pres’t; John Boice ; 
Robert Levy, See’y ; John Elsner, William Harmon Buchtel, 
William Henry Davis, William John Rothwell, Robert 
Fields LeMond, George Fayette Wright, Henry Herbert 
Bucknum, Charles Franklin Shollenberger, Carey Kenned 
Fleming, James William Exline, Mark Hiram Sears, Ed- 
ward Curtis Hill, Edgar Parker Hershey, Neil Macphatter, 
Calvin Piekering Butler, William Fairman Bradner, Horace 
Granville Harvey, John William Higgins, David Hunt Lud- 
low, Moses Kleiner, Thomas Mitchell Burns, Chas. Jaeger. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT* 

Forty-fifth session opened Oct. 1, 1894, and will 
continue seven months. Instruction is given by 
lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical 
demonstrations. In the subjects of anatomy, chem- 
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istry, physiology, hygiene, histology, pathology and 
bacteriology special practical instruction is given in 
well-equipped laboratories. Excellent and ample 
clinical facilities are furnished. 
G. L Magruder, M.D., Dean. 
HOSPITAL COLLEGE OF MEDICINE,* 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT CENTRAL UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The Hospital College of Medicine, Medical Depart- 
ment of the Central University of Kentucky, is situ- 
ated in new buildings; the City Hospital, of four 
hundred beds, is directly opposite. The next reg- 
_ ular session of this College will begin Jan. 2, 1895, 
and end June 18. The course of instruction is con- 
ducted by ten professors, and twenty tutors, demon- 
strators. and assistant instructors. 

Freshmen are required to present evidences of 
good moral character, and satisfactory preliminary 
education, in documentary form. The course of 
study is graded and divided into three annual terms 
of six months each. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
must be 21 years old, of good moral character, must 
have studied medicine four years, including prelim- 
inary reading with a preceptor, and have attended 
thres complete courses of lectures, no two of which 
shall have been taken within a period of twelve 
months, and the last of which shall have been in 
this institution. He must have dissected during at 
least two sessions, and have attended two courses of 
clinical and hospital instruction. 

Regular attendance upon the daily exercises is ob- 
ligatory upon the members of the class. The course 
of study at this College, in addition to the usual di- 
dactic lectures and quizzes, embraces two clinics every 
day in the College building; not less than four clin- 
ical lectures every week at the City Hospital, besides 
bedside instruction in the wards of the City Hos- 
pital and College Infirmary. The College Hospital 
or Infirmary has accommodations for thirty patients, 
and is used chiefly for the accommodation of such 
cases of surgical injury from the out-door depart- 
ment, as require detention in the Hospital. All the 
members of the Senior class are required to take 
part in the clinical service in general medicine, 
surgery, diseases of the chest, diseases of children, 
veneral and skin diseases, diseases of the eye, ear and 
throat, and diseases of women, under the direct 
supervision of the professors and their adjuncts, in 
these several departments. 

During the regular session, the clinical professors 
in this College have entire charge of the wards of 
the Hospital; the class being divided into sections 
suitable for the purpose, will be taken through the 
wards daily, during this portion of the term. Sep. 
arate apartments are provided in the College for the 
reception and classification of the patients, who are 
received for treatment in the several departments, 
each especially equipped for the purpose. 

Fees: Professors’ fees, $75. Practical anatomy, 
including material. $12. Bacteriology and _histol- 
ogy, laboratory fees, first year $10. Chemical labor- 
atory, second year, $10. Surgical laboratory, $10. 
Fee for final examination, (not returnable) $30. 
Hospital fee required by the city, $5. No fee is 
charged for intermediate examinations. 

Faculty: John A. Larrabee, President; Dudley S. Rey- 
nolds, Frank C. Wilson, Samuel G. Dabney, Thomas Hunt 


Stuckey, John Edwin Hays, H. Horace Grant, Lewis 8. Me- 
Murtry, P. Richard Taylor, Phil. F. Barbour. 


JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
The annual session of the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege begins October 1, and continues over seven 
months. Preliminary lectures will be held from 


| September 24. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 


The regularcourse is a graded three years’ curricu- 
lum at college. It isso arranged that the student 
is trained in both the fundamental and practical 
branches of medicine. The instruction consists of 
didactic lectures, laboratory work, clinical lectures, 
ward classes, and practical demonstrations by the 
professors and instructors in each branch. 

Didactic lectures are given in the Medical Hall on 
practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy, materia medica and therapeutics, chemistry, 
physiology, pathology, anatomy, medical jurispru- 
dence and hygiene. In the laboratories special in- 
struction is given in physiology. chemistry, pathology, 
histology, dissections, and major and minor surgery, 
with bandaging; while the work in the Hospital con- 
sists in clinics on medicine, surgery, obstetrics, gyne- 
cology, ophthalmology, laryngology, dermatology, 
diseases of children, orthopedics, neurology, genito- 
urinary diseases, and otology, and in small ward 
classes taken to the bedside, or to the various special 
dispensaries. 

The Hospital of the Jefferson Medical College pro- 
vides a wealth of clinical material unequalled in 
America and in few places in Europe. It contains 
beds for 140 patients, which are constantly filled, and 
in the out-patient departments over three hundred 
cases are treated daily. 

Iu order to meet the demands for ampler accom- 
modations the Maternity Department has been re- 
moved to a separate building at 327 Pine Street. 
Here bedside instruction in midwifery is given to 
each member of the graduating class. 

FOUR YEARS’ COURSE. 

All persons beginning their medical studies by 
matriculation after June 1, 1895, must take four an- 
nual courses. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, 


To be admitted to the first-year class without exam- 
ination the applicant must show a teacher’s certificate 
ora diploma from some recognized literary or sci- 
entific school, or a certificate of having passed a col- 
lege entrance examination, ora satisfactory certifi- 
cate from the master of some academy or high school, 
or a certificate from the examiners of a county med- 
ical society. In the absence of such evidence of hav- 
ing acquired a suitable preliminary education the ap- 
plicant must stand an examination in English and ele- 
mentary physics at the College or at a distance, 
before some examiner appointed by the Faculty. 

Entrance examinations, as a test of fitness for en- 
tering upon the study of medicine, will be held Sep- 
tember 25 and October 3 and 14, at 11 A.M., and at 
other times by special arrangement. 

Any student who has taken one or more courses in 
an accredited medical college, or two in a dental and 
pharmaceutical college, desiring to be graded as a 
second-year student on entrance, must stand an ex- 
amination in inorganic chemistry, materia medica, 
physiology of nutrition (see studies of first year), 
and part of anatomy (osteology, syndesmology, and 
myology), unless he presents a satisfactory certifi- 
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cate of having passed in these branches. Doctors of 
Dentistry are received into this grade without exam- 
ination. 

Any student who has taken two or more courses at 
another accredited medical college desiring to be 
graded as a third-course student, must be examined 
in materia medica, physiology, anatomy, and chem- 
istry on entrance, unless he presents a satisfactory 
certificate of having passed the final examination in 
these branches. Graduates of accredited medical 
colleges may be received into the third grade without 
examination, and after taking the third course in 
this institution will receive the degree of M.D., on 
passing .an examination in therapeutics, surgery, 
practice of medicine, obstetrics, and gynecology. 
Graduates of veterinary surgery may be admitted into 
the third-year class in all branches,but will be required 
to pass an examination in human anatomy on enter- 
ing, or at the end of the third-year, in addition to the 
third-year branches. They will also be required to 
dissect. 

No student or graduate is admitted to the fourth 
year class without showing evidence of attendance 
on at least three courses of lectures and satisfactory 
evidence of having passed examinations on the sub- 
jects included in these years of study. Students who 
matriculate after June 1, 1895, will be required to 
take four annual courses. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE DOCTORATE, 


The examination for the degree of M.D. is held at 
the close of the term of lectures. The examination, 
conducted by the Faculty—each professor in his own 
branch will be written or oral, or both. Students 
failing to reach the standard exacted for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine may be credited as having 
passed on those branches in which they have shown 
proficiency, and will not be required to stand a sec- 
ond examination on these branches should they apply 
again. The presentation of a thesis will not be re- 
quired unless in competition fora prize. The candi- 
dates are examined in turn upon all subjects of the 
third year, except those candidates who have been 
previously examined and passed under regulations 
then existing. 

The candidate for the degree of M.D. must pre- 
sent a certificate of good moral character, and be at 
least 21 years of age. He must have attended at least 
three regular sessions of lectures,no two of which shal] 
have been in the same twelvemonth, and of which 
the last shall have been in this College, and the pre- 
vious ones either here or in some regular college 
authorized to confer the degreeof M.D., and in which 
anatomy, chemistry, materia medica and therapeu- 
tics, physiology and medical jurisprudence, surgery, 
practice of medicine, obstetrics, and gynecology are 
embraced in the curriculum. He must have attended 
two courses of clinica] instruction and practical anat- 
omy. Graduates of pharmacy and dentistry, to be- 
come candidates for graduation will be required to 
show certificates of at least two courses of practical 
anatomy or dissection, either at the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College or some other accredited medical or den- 
tal college empowered to confer the degree of M. D., 
and D.D.S. 

Students of dental colleges in which five months’ 
winter session is held, and where full courses are 
given on anatomy, materia medica, physiology and 


on two courses at such colleges, and the second- and 
third-year courses at the Jefferson Medical College, 
provided that in all four annual sessions be attended. 

Students of colleges of pharmacy, where full 
courses are given on materia medica and chemistry, 
may become candidates after attendance on two such 
courses at such colleges, and on the second and third- 
year courses at the Jefferson Medical College includ- 
ing, however, two courses in anatomy and physiology. 

Fees: Matriculation, paid once, $5. First year, 
full course including laboratory work and dissection, 
$140; dissecting material, per part, $1. Second year, 
full course of lectures, including dissection and clin- 
ics, $140; dissecting material, per part, $1. Third 
year, full course, including laboratory work and clin- 
ics, $140; operative surgery material, $1. If dis- 
sections are taken in this year a fee of $10 is required. 
No fee is charged for diploma when the last two years 
of study are spent in this College. Fourth year vol- 
untary, full course, including special instructions, 
#140. Students who do not take the last two years 
at the Jefferson Medical College pay a diploma fee of 
$30 if they take degree in Medicine. 

Professors: J. M. DaCosta, Roberts Bartholow, Henry 
C. Chapman, John H. Brinton, Theophilus Parvin, James W. 
Holland, William 8. Forbes, William W. Keen, Morris Long- 
streth, H. A. Hare, James C. Wilson, E. E. Montgomery, Wm. 
Thomson, J. Solis-Cohen, Henry W. Stelwagon, Augustus 
Wilson, E. E. Graham, F. X. Dercum, Geo. De Schweinitz, 


Orville Horwitz, W. M. Late Coplin, W. J. Hearn, E. P. Davis, 
S. MacCuen Smith. 


JOHN A. CREIGHTON MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


The John A. Creighton Medical College, of Omaha, 
Neb., began its regular session Sept. 25, 1894. The 
length of term is seven months and the course is 
fonr years. The requirements for admission are: 1, 
a certificate of good moral character from a reputa- 
ble physician: 2, a diploma or certificate from a 
recognized college, school of science, academy, nor- 
mal or high school, a teacher’s certificate or other 
evidence, equivalent to the foregoing, of satisfactory 
preliminary education ; 3, a satisfactory examination 
equal to the above. 

The Creighton Medical College is not dependent 
upon its faculty or fees from students for its 
existence and equipment; but upon a fund suf- 
ficiently large to place it among the better insti- 
tutions of the country. Its salaried teachers’ list is 
already equal to that of most schools and exceeds 
the majority. It is not a stock institution. The 
chemic, histologic, pathologic and bacteriolog- 
ic laboratories are supplied with the best apparatus 
obtainable. The course is thorough and complete. 
Clinically the school is especially favored. There 
are about two hundred thousand people in Omaha 
aid vicinity from which number clinical material 
may be obtained. Creighton College has the exclu- 
sive use of St. Joseph’s Hospital—an institution of 
300 beds and of the most approved architecture. 
College clinics are held at the Hospital on three days 
of each week. An out-door clinic is held at the Col- 
lege building every morning at 9 o’clock. 

The fees are as follows: Matriculation, $5; gen- 
eral ticket, $45; hospital ticket, $10; dissecting 
ticket, $5; laboratory tickets, $10; graduation fee, 
$25. 

D.C. Bryant, M.D., Secretary Creighton Medical 


chemistry, may become candidates after attendance | College. 
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KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

This school was organized in 1850 as the direct 
descendant of the Medical Department of Transy]- 
vania University situated at Lexington. The school 
requires attendance upon three graded courses of 
lectures of six months each in three separate years 
and a four years’ course of study. 

The importance of laboratory and clinical work is 
emphasized, and the school is prepared to do the 
most modern work in the laboratories of histology, 
practical anatomy, chemistry, physiologic chemis- 
try, pharmacy, bacteriology, pathology and surgery. 

The Faculty have erected a large hospital adjoin- 
ing the College which contains a commodious Dis- 
pensary department, and every modern convenience 
for aseptic and antiseptic work. The students of the 
College are also required to attend the clinical lec- 
tures at the City Hospital during the entire term, and 
for one-half of the term the City Hospital is under 
the control of the Faculty of the Kentucky School. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


The applicant must have a diploma from a literary, 
scientific, or high school; a certificate of having 
passed a college entrance examination, a teacher’s 
certificate, or a certificate from a county or State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, testifying that 
his literary attainments qualify him for a teacher’s 
certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


The applicant for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine 
must be 21 years old and of good moral character. 
He must have studied medicine four years, and have 
attended three courses of lectures, of six months 
each, in three separate vears, the last of which must 
have been in this College. He must have dissected 
during two sessions, and have attended two courses 
of clinical instruction. He must have attended one 
course of practical work in each of the laboratories 
of chemistry, histology, pathology, bacteriology and 
surgery. He must furnish to the Dean satisfactory 
evidence of having complied with the above require- 


for the purpose of practically uniting a Medical 
School and Hospital. 

The success of the system depends mainly on two 
important facts: 

1. The Hospital and Dispensary, in which 17,797 
patients were treated in 1893, are under the immedi- 
ate control of the Regents, and are, therefore, avail- 
able at all times for practical instruction. 

2. The courses of instruction are given in the Hos- 
pital buildings, so that the student, without loss of 
time, is brought in direct contact with patients, not 
only in the amphitheater, but also in the wards of 
the Hospital. 

Great prominence has always been given toclinical 
teaching in this institution, which was originally or- 
ganized for the purpose of fully maturing and carry- 
ing out practical bedside instruction. From the 
commencement of the collegiate year to its close the 
student is constantly brought in contact with dis- 
ease and accident. Elementary and didactic instruc- 
tion are thus daily supplemented by the practical 
application of the principles taught in the general 
lecture. 

The Hoagland Laboratory, is available to the stu- 
dents of the College. This laboratory fully meets 
the demand for practical instruction in histology, 
pathology and bacteriology. Thorough practical in- 
struction is given in these branches. Each student 
is made familiar with the use of the microscope in 
the investigation of disease, and with the methods 
to be employed in the recognition of the known 
germs of disease, and thus is enabled to make diag- 
noses which without these means would be impos- 
sible. 

Under competent instructors, sections of the class 
are thoroughly drilled in physical diagnosis. The 
wards of the Hospital and the Dispensary furnish 
ample material for complete instruction in this 
branch of medical science. 

Patients having wounds, fractures or dislocations, 
admitted to the Hospital during the session of the 
College, are brought into the amphitheater, examined, 


commented on, and treated in the presence of the 


class, by the Professor of Operative and Clinical 


ments. He must be regular in attendance upon lec- Surgery. Subsequently, in the wards of the Hospital, 

tures, and pass a satisfactory written or oral exam- these patients are visited by the Professor, accom- 

ination upon all the branches taught in the school. panied by students of the Senior class, to whom the 


The fees and requirements are as follows: Matric- 
ulation $5; professors’ $75; final examination $30. 
The fee foreach of the laboratory courses: Anatomy, 
chemistry, histology, pathology, bacteriology, sur- 
gery, etc., is $10. 


KEOKUK MEDICAL COLLEGE* 
KEOKUK, IOWA, 

The regular fall and winter session opened Sept. 4, 
1894, and will continue for six months. 

The Faculty is composed of experienced medical 
teachers. Clinics regularly at St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

A ten weeks’ reading and recitation course follow- 
ing the regular winter session is provided. 

Fees: For regular session: Matriculation, $5; lec- 
ture fees, including hospital ticket, $28; graduation 
fee, $30. Material at cost. 

J. A. Seroggs, M.D., Secretary ; T. J. Maxwell, M.D., 
Corresponding Secretary. 


LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Long Island College Hospital was organized 


changes that have occurred in the cases in the mean- 
time are explained and illustrated. 


_ The Professor of Operative and Clinical Surgery 
performs the various operations on the cadaver, in 
the presence of the class. Each step of the operation 
is carefully explained, and then the operation is per- 
formed and demonstrated in such a manner as to 
impress it on the mind of the student. 

_ Senior students in small sections attend all labors 
in the Lying-in Department of the Hospital. The 
phenomena and management of labor are demon- 
strated, and the students participate in the conduct. 
of the cases, making abdominal and vaginal exam- 
inations during their progress. 

In addition to the course of didactic and clinical 
lectures in gynecology, the advanced students are 
present at all the important gynecologic operations 
performed in the Hospital, including laparotomies 
and operations upon the cervix and perineum. 

Furthermore, all the Senior students attend the 
clinics of the gynecologists of the Dispensary of the 
Hospital and are thoroughly drilled in the examina- 
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tion and treatment of the ordinary diseases of 
women. 

The admission of Senior students to the Hospital 
under the supervision of the clinical teachers, gives 
opportunities for the practical study of the diagnosis 
of disease, as well as for special bedside instruction 
in auscultation, percussion, minor surgery, dressing 
of fractures, speculum examinations, the phenomena 
of labor, ete. 

The reading and recitation term begins at the close 
of the regular term, and continues into June. It is 
designed to thoroughly prepare the student for at- 
tendance on the lectures of the ensuing regular term. 
Clinical instruction for advanced students is con- 
tinued during the reading and recitation term. 

In connection with the College building is a Dis- 
pensary. The number of patients treated in the 
Dispensary during the year 1893 was 15,844. 

Fees for the first regular term: Matriculation, $5; 
lectures and clinics, $100; practical anatomy ticket, 
$5; use of anatomical material (dissection of entire 
body), $7; practical normal histology, $10; total, 
$127. 


Fees, second regular term: Matriculation, $5; lec- 
tures and clinics, $100; practical anatomy ticket, $5; 
practical urine analysis, $10; practical pathologic 
histology, $10; total, $130. 

Fees, third regular term: Matriculation, $5; lec- 
tures and clinics, $100; graduation fee, $25; total, 
$130. 

Fee for reading and recitation term is $40. 

Alex. J. C. Skene, President of College; Jarvis 8. Wight, 
Dean of Faculty ; Joseph H. Raymond, Secretary of Faculty ; 
Frank E. West, Treasurer of Faculty. 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

QUEBEC. 

The college year is divided into four years. The 
course comprises the ‘a ine divided into two sec- 
tions, Primary and Fin 

The Primary coef comprises: Anatomy, de- 
scriptive and topographic, practical anatomy, his- 
tology, physiology, general pathology, hygiene. 
Students from the School of Arts are exempted from 
the following, which must otherwise be taken: Gen- 
eral chemistry, medical chemistry, biologic chem- 
istry, botany. 

The Final section-comprises a course in each of 
the following: Materia medica, general therapeutics, 
practical pharmacy, legal medicine, toxicology, the- 
ory of surgery, minor surgery, practice of surgery, 
gynecology, rhinology and laryngology, internal path- 
ology and special therapeutics, pediatrics, nervous 
diseases, mental diseases, diseases of the eye and ear, 
history of medicine, medical dentistry, a course in 
the external clinic and a course in the internal clinic, 
the gynecologic clinic, the clinic of nervous diseases, 
mental diseases and diseases of children, a course of 
toxicology and pathology of diseases of infancy. 

For graduation as a Bachelor of Medicine the 
student must have followed the courses conformably 
to the rules during nine terms of three years and 
have successfully passed all the examinations of the 
nine terms. The language of the College is French. 
Fees, $180 to $216, and a diploma fee of $5, $8 and 
$20 respectively for the Bachelor, Licentiate or 
Doctor’s degree. 

Faculty at Quebec: Charles-Eusébe Sidhe: Doyen ; Al- 


bert Marois, Secrétaire ; Louis Joseph-Alfred Simard, Charles 
Verge, Laurent Catellier, Arthur Vallée, Michel. Joseph 


Ahern, Edwin Turcot, Michael- 
Francois-Xavier Lavoie. 


Agrégés: Albert Marois, Siméon Grondin, E.-T.-Arthur 


Joseph- 


>| Simard, P. Coote, E.-René Fortier. 


Professors at Montreal: Jean-Philippe Rottot, Adolphe 
Lamarche, Adolphe Dagenais, Alfred-T. Brosseau, Norbert 
Fafard, Sévérin Lachapelle, Hugues-E. Desrosiers, Salluste 
Duval, A.-A. Foucher, W.-H. Hingston, L.-F. Desjardins, 
L.-P. Mignault, J.-P. Chartrand, L.-A. Demers, J.-J. Guerin, 
Emmanuel Persillier-Lachapelle. 


MARION-SIMS COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Marion-Sims College of Medicine which was 
organized in 1890, has met with much success. This 
has been due to the untiring energy of the Fac- 
ulty, and to the disposition of its teachers to equip 
and maintain a medical institution fitted in line 
with the most advanced methods of medical instruc- 
tion. Two years ago a hospital was built by the Fac- 
ulty immediately adjoining the College, which has 
been a most valuable aid to the instruction in the in- 
stitution. This hospital, known as the Rebekah 
Hospital, has afforded a great supply of clinical ma- 
terial. During the present year, sixty-five laparoto- 
mies have been performed in this institution, cer- 
tainly indicative of its value. The school is well 
equipped with appliances of all kinds, necessary for 
instruction in medicine. Its chemic laboratory, 
its microscopic laboratory, and physiologic labo- 
ratory are modern and complete. The college dis- 
pensary is a large one, and is continually growing. 
The dental department has been added during the 
present year which bids fair to meet with the same 
success that the medical department has received. 
The length of the course is six months, and three 
courses are required as a condition to graduation. 
The fees are as follows: 

Matriculation fee, (paid but once) $5; entire lec- 
ture fee, (each vear) $50; final examination fee, (not 
returnable) $25; dissecting ticket, $10; single pro- 
fessor’s ticket, (where the entire course is not taken) 
$20; general ticket for sons and brothers of physi- 
cians, and sons of the clergy, $25; lecture fee for three 
years, including matriculation, dissection and exam- 
ination ticket, if paid in advance, $150; hospital 
tickets free ; clinic tickets free. 

H. W. Loeb, M.D., Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY.* 
DETROIT, MICH, 

Regular winter session opens Sept. 27, 1894. 

The course of study required for the session of 
1894-95 extends over three years, with a voluntary 
fourth year. The work is graded. 

All clinies are held at the Detroit Emergency Hos- 
pital and Free Dispensary. Practical clinical and 
laboratory work is required of all. 

Women are admitted upon the same terms as men. 
A separate dissecting room is provided for them. 

Fees: Matriculation, annually, $5; lectures, each 
term, $50; anatomy, dissecting, each course, $10; 
chemistry, each course, $10; graduation fee, $25; 
practitioners’ course, all departments, $50; single 
department, $25; pharmacy department, full course, 
$25; graduation, #5. Optional course: Experimen- 
tal therapeutics, $10; physiologic, laboratory, $10; 
surgical laboratory, $10. 

Wm a Hamlen, Secretary. 

Facult Hal. C. Wyman, Dayton Parker, L. E. Maire, 


Edward W. Jenks, Zina Piteber, Willard Chaney, Samuel 
Bell, Kenneth Gunsolus, Henry A. Chaney, D. L. Dakin, 


| 
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W. R. Securr, James 8§. Frank 8. Hough, Arthur D. 100 


Holmes, A. Ahlborn, R. 8. Linn, Geo. J. Dakin, Edward 
Milligan, M. V. Meddaugh, Caryl B. Storrs, R. J. Hamlen, 
Jas. A. Patton. 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF ALABAMA* 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Faculty offer a curriculum that has been carefully and 


judicious and logical order through the three sessions 
of study now required for graduation. 


fiitted up in accordance with the most modern and ad- 
vanced ideas, and afford ample and convenient facil- 
ities for the practical work exacted of each student 


and well ventilated, and material for practical anat- 
omy abundant. 
daily at the City Hospital and College Dispensary. 
Fees, including laboratory course, $100 for each ses- 
sion. Diploma fee, $25 

The genial winter climate of Mobile is peculiarly 
adapted to earnest uninterrupted mental work. The 
freedom of the city from epidemics, the refinement, 
culture and proverbial hospitality of its citizens, 


combine to make it most attractive as 4 dwelling 


place, while its constantly increasing commerce, 
railroad connections, its machine shops and rapidly 
multiplying mills and other industrial establish- 


Medical and surgical clinics are held D 
ean ; 


patients ; and the Colored or Freedman’s Hospital 
‘with room for 50 patients. A large and well lighted 
operating amphitheater has just been added to the new 


‘Hospital, and a morgue or dead-house has been built 
in the yard between the two buildings. This building 


has a capacity for 50 advanced students, and autop- 
The twenty-ninth annual session of this institution | tf 
will begin Oct. 12,1894, and continue six months. The — will be held at trequent intervals for the diet, Wis 


of instructing students in pathology. The new bio- 


ied. q tt logic laboratory has been equipped with German 
systematically graded, so as to conduct students in a microscopes of a superior order ; thorough instruction 


The ch in normal and pathologic histology is given. 
ec Ores, | City Hospital atfords facilities for bedside instruc- 
microscopic, surgic and pharmaceutic laboratories are 


The 


This is carried out in all the departments of 


medicine, surgery, obstetrics and diseases of the eye, 


‘ear and throat. 


The fees are: Matriculation, (once) 


| tickets, full 
in these departments. The dissecting rooms are large ace (once), $30. $75; practical anatomy, $10; 


Faculty: W.E. Boggs, Chancellor; Thomas R. Wright, 
George W. Pains, De Saussure Ford, Theodore Lamb, 
Wm. H. Doughty, Jr. George A. Wilcox, Eugene Foster, Jas. 
M. Hull, Thomas D. Coleman, Joseph E. Willet, Joseph Eve 
Allen, Henry C. Doughty, L. C. Spence, C. . Montgomer 
W. W. Battey, J. B. Morgan, R. C. Eve, F. Wohl, W. 8 
Crawford. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO.* 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
The Medical College of Ohio was founded in 1819 
by Dr. Daniel Drake, and annual courses of lectures 


have been delivered regularly since then. The seventy- 


ments add annually,a class to its population that. 


increases the number and variety of diseases, and 


offers superior inducements and advantages to the 


earnest medical student. The requirements for ma- 
triculation and for obtaining the degrees are set 
forth in the Annual Announcement, which will be 
sent to any address upon application. 

Geo. A. Ketchum, M.D., Dean, Mobile, Ala. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF INDIANA,* 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
Twenty-fourth regular term begins Oct. 2, 1894, 
and ends April 2, 1895. Matriculation, $5; labora- 
tory ticket, $5; professors’ tickets, $40; demonstra- 


St. 


ets, $6. Clinics are given at the City Hospital, 
Bobb’s Free Dispensary, City 


Vincent’s Hospital, 


instruction throughout the course. 
tologic, pathologic and bacteriologic laboratories, 
dissecting rooms and museum are thoroughly ap- 
pointed and complete, and no extra charges for same. 


sixth regular term opened September 27. The length 
of each term is six months, and attendance upon 
three annual courses of lectures is required. Begin- 
ning with those entering in the fall of 1895 attend- 


‘ance upon four annual courses will be demanded. 


This College was the first medical school in this 
country to establish a bacteriologic laboratory. In 
addition to this department,its pathologic, histologic 
and chemic laboratories are thoroughly equipped. 
The Cincinnati Hospital and the Hospital of the 
Good Samaritan (the latter under the sole medical 
control of the College) afford ample clinical material. 
These Hospitals are supplemented by a large Poly- 


clinic at the College which averages two hundred 


; tra- cases per day; and clinics are held simultaneously 
tor’s ticket, $10; graduation $25; hospital tick- 


in medical, surgical, throat, eye and ear, nervous, 


gynecologic and orthopedic cases, the classes being so 


The munificent gift of Dr. William Lomax, of. 


Marion, 


Ind., added to the former resources and 


equipment of the College, enables the Trustees to 


construct and equip an ideal modern medical college 
which shall meet the most exacting demands for ad. 
vanced, thorough medical education. 

Franklin W. Hays, Secretary. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF GEORGIA.* 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, AUGUSTA, GA, 


Sixty-third annual session. Three separate sessions 
of six months each. 

All the public charities of the city of Augusta and 
vicinity, representing a population of more than 
50,000 people, are under the control of the Faculty of 
the College. This includes a large out-door poor 
clinic; the new City Hospital located in the rear of 
the College building and having accommodation for 


: , UY subdivided as to bring the student in close contact 
Dispensary and College Dispensary. Daily clinical 


The clinical, 


with the patients. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL COLLEGE* 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

The course extends over three years of time, a 
fourth year being added as optional, entitling those 
who take it to a special diploma cum laude. The 
course is so graded that the fundamental branches 
of anatomy, chemistry, physiology and kindred sci- 


ences are introduced the first year. and continued 


during the second, when the clinical and practical 
branches are also begun. In the third year the 
latter are completed and the various specialties in- 
troduced. The special] branches are all taught fully, 
with the opportunity of a certain amount of election 
during the fourth year. The regular winter course 
opens the first Monday in October and extends into 
the third week in April. This is preceded by a pre- 
liminary session, extending over the entire month of 
September, during which time all the clinics are in 
full operation, and the dissecting rooms and labora- 
tories are open, while lectures on the collateral sci- 
ences are delivered by members of the Faculty and the 


i 
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lecturers connected with the College. Special atten- 
tion is called to the practical bedside instruction in 
all the departments by the professors themselves. 
The Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, St. Agnes, St. 
Mary and St. Joseph Hospitals, in addition to the 
Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, furnish clinical advan- 
tages to our students. The completely appointed. 
laboratories in hygiene, chemistry, histology, path-. 
ology, bacteriology and operative surgery furnish. 
unlimited instruction in the various branches. A> 
new Maternity Hospital connected with the College. 
offers the students unsurpassed advantages in the 
practical study of obstetrics. | 
Four resident physicians are selected by competi-_ 
tive examination from the graduating class to serve | 
one year. A thorough system of quizzing is kept up. 
by the professors themselves and their assistants. 
upon all branches free of charge. The importance 


of this special feature can not be over-estimated. pathologic 


The fees for each years, including all practical work, 
$140. 
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ing the last session each member of the Senior class 
was present at and assisted in two confinements at 
the Maternity. There are held weekly five clinics in 
general surgery, four in general medicine, two in 
children’s diseases, two in gynecology and one or 
more in diseases of the eye, ear, chest and throat, and 


one each in neurology, dermatology and orthopedics. 


The number of pupils in attendance last session was 

184, with 50 graduates. This school is a member of 

the American Medical College Association, and is in 

“good standing” with the Health Board of Illinois. 
P. G. Robinson, M. D., Dean. 


MIAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

The Miami Medical College requires attendance 
upon three full winter courses of lectures, besides 
dissections, and a course each in laboratory work in 
inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, histology, 
anatomy, and bacteriology. Daily 
clinics are given at the College building. There are 
clinics in medicine, surgery, gynecology, opthalmol- 


Fourth year free to those having taken three ogy, laryngology, dermatology, diseases of children, 


courses at this College. 

All communications regarding the business of the 
College should be addressed, 

Ernest Laplace, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 


MEMPHIS HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE.+ 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The Memphis Hospital Medical College was organ- 
ized in 1880. Courses of instruction six months 
each, and graded. Clinical advantages good, two 
hospitals and two free dispensaries. Daily quizzes 
of ten or fifteen minutes, on the previous lecture, by 
each professor and daily quizzes of one hour each, 
by the Adjuncts, free of charge. 

Requirements: The school is governed by the 
rules of the Southern Medical College Association. 

For graduation: Three full courses of lectures 
occupying three years, requisite. Candidate must be 
21 years old, and of good moral! character. 

Laboratory work: Building new and ample pro- 
vision for laboratory departments. Laboratory in- 
struction includes histologic, pathologic, bacterio- 
logic training, chemic and pharmaceutic exercises, 
physiologic illustrations and operative surgery. 

he number of matriculates for 1893-94, was 263. 
Fees: First session $75; second $75; third $95. 
J. L. Sim, Dean. 

MISSOURI MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The Missouri Medical College, now entering upon 
its fifty-fourth annual session, is the oldest medical 
institution west of the Mississippi. In the way of 
museum and laboratories it is well equipped. It 
occupies two spacious buildings, and is now erecting 
a third. The property is owned and controlled by 
the Faculty and is so entailed. A large and efficient 
corps of experienced teachers are responsible for the 
proper instruction of the pupils. It has a three-year 
graded course, each annual session being six months 
in length. The clinical advantages are very great; 
there were treated last year in the two Dispensaries 
connected with the College nearly 15,000 cases, and 
900 operations were performed. It enjoys the exclu- 


sive privileges of St. Johns General Hospital; and)! 


with clinics at the City Hospital and other institu- 
tions with which the Faculty are connected leaves 
nothing more to be desired in this particular. Dur. 


ete. In the special clinics students of the advanced 
class are assigned to practical work for certain por- 
tions of the term, the classes rotating from one clinic 
to another. 

The regular session begins about the first of Oc- 
tober in each year and ends during the first week in 
April. A short spring course of six weeks supple- 
mentary to the winter’s work is given, but attend- 
ance thereon is not compulsory. 

Students of the College have access to the clinics 
of the Cincinnati Hospital, in the immediate vicin- 
ity, and to the Ophthalmic, Christ’s, Children’s, Pres- 
byterian and Jewish Hospitals; as also to several 
private clinics and hospitals, with which members of 
the College Faculty are identified. 

Obstetric cases are attended at their homes by 
members of the Senior class under the supervision 
of the director of the obstetric clinic. Public recita- 
tions, or oral examinations are conducted by assistants 
to the professors in the various departments. Private 
quiz classes can be formed, and will be condueted by 
junior members of the Faculty for stipulated terms. 

Practical courses are given in bandaging, minor 
surgery, surgical operations on the cadaver, medical 
jurisprudence, with lectures on mental diseases. 

The fees are as follows: First year, $110; second 
year, $100; third year, $105. These fees are inclu- 
sive of laboratory tickets, matriculation, and gradua- 
tion fees. 

Joseph Eichberg, M.D., Secretary. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE STATE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 

Three years graded course. Good hospital advan- 
tages. Well equipped chemic, pathologic and bac- 
teriologic laboratories. Modern dissecting room. 
Excellent teaching facilities and ample clinical 
material. 

Every facility afforded for a thorough course of 
instruction by lectures, demonstrations, quizzes, 
laboratory work and frequent clinics. 

Lectures begin Oct. 16, 1894, and cease March 9, 
895. 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
Allard Memminger, John Forrest, Edward S. Burn- 
ham. 
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Two years’ course. Moderate fees. 

Students coming from other colleges and taking 
only one or two courses of lectures will be charged 
$100 for the general ticket each year. 

Students of this class, on presenting certificates of 
satisfactory examination in the primary branches 
from other reputable colleges, will not be examined 
again, unless they desire to be graded and to compete 
for graduation honors, when they must stand our own 
examinations. 

Graduates, not members of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, may take the course of histology and pathology, 
including the microscope, for a fee of $10. 

Fees for pharmaceutical students: Matriculation, 
paid but once, $5; tuition fee, $30; practical labor- 
atory work, chemical and pharmaceutical, $10; grad- 
uation fee, $10, only to be returned in case of rejec- 
tion. 

Medical students wishing to take the practical 
course in pharmacy are advised to do so, and will 
pay a fee of $10. , 

Fees for medical students: Matriculation, payable 
once only, $5; histologic and pathologic labora- 
tory, each year, $5; general ticket, first year, $100; 
general ticket, second year, $100; general ticket, third 
year, $50; diploma fee, payable before graduation, 
$30; demonstration and hospital tickets, no charge. 

Medical Faculty: Francis L. Parker, Allard Memminger, 
Manning Simons, P. Gourdin DeSaussure, J. L. Dawson, Jr., 


J. Somers Buist, John Forrest, Edward F. Parker, Lane 
Mullally, Robert Wilson, B. E. Baker. 


For catalogue and other information address 
Francis L. Parker, M.D., Dean, Charleston, S. C. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
MONTREAL, 

The sixty-second session of this University com- 
menced on Tuesday, Oct. 2, 1894. 

The buildings of this Faculty of the University 
occupy the northeast corner of the University 
grounds and are directly connected by Carleton 
Road with the new Royal Victoria Hospital. 

Special suites of laboratories are provided for 
practical training in all of the primary and scien- 
tific branches of medicine. 


The dissecting room containing twenty-two tables | 


for subjects, with bone room and anatomical room 
adjoining. Large chemical laboratories and suites 
of laboratories for physiology, pharmacy, hygiene 
and pathology are also provided in the new build- 
ings. The course consists of four sessions of nine 
months each, beginning on September 20 of each 
year. The fees are $100 per session, including clin- 
ical teaching, laboratory fees, dissecting material 
and all other laboratory requirements. The primary 
courses are chiefly practical; the didactic lectures in 
most departments being reduced to a minimum. 
The professors of clinical medicine and clinical 
surgery have charge of the medical and surgical 
wards of the Royal Victoria Hospital and Montreal 
General Hospital, each hospital containing about 
three hundred beds. Two clinics in medicine and 
two clinics in surgery are given every week in each 
Hospital. Each student is required to show certifi- 
cates when presenting himself for a degree, of hav- 
ing acted six months as clinical clerk in medicine 
and six months as clinical clerk in surgery. 

Clinics are also given in both hospitals in gyne- 
cology, ophthalmology, laryngology, ete. 

The officers are: Robert Craik, Dean; R. F. Ruttan, Reg- 


istrar; F. J. Shepherd, Librarian; J. G. Adami, (Cantab) Di- 
rector of the Museum. 

For any further information and calendars appli- 
cations should be made to the Registrar. 

NEW YORK POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

AND HOSPITAL. 
NEW YORK, 

The Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital is 
now permanently located in its new building, which 
has been erected to fill all the modern requirements 
of a medical school and hospital. The new Hospital 
is so much larger than the old one that the number 
of all major and minor surgical operations has been 
very much increased. 

Students are brought into closer contact with 
patients than ever before, by their admission into 
the dispensary rooms, where they really act as 
“assistants” to the physicians who examine patients, 
before they are sent into the large amphitheaters for 
clinical demonstration. 

The Babies’ Wards contain sixty beds, and furnish 
great facilities for the study of infantile diseases. 
An entirely new course has been arranged in the de- 
partment of Diseases of Women. Classes are limited 
to three students. Members of the class are allowed 
to make all the examinations, and also to perform the 
treatments. It is proposed during the coming winter 
to permit competent matriculates to operate in the 
department of Diseases of Women, under careful 
supervision. Every branch of medicine and surgery 
is taught by a system of personal and private instruc- 
tion, exactly suitable for the general practitioner who 
wishes to acquire a knowledge of all departments of 
medicine and surgery. Three or four clinics are 
given daily in every department. The instruction is 
entirely clinical; no formal lectures are permitted. 
The Faculty being connected with most of the great 
hospitals and dispensaries of the city, also hold 
clinics at these for the benefit of the Post-Graduate 
Medical School. Pathologic and histologic labora- 
tories are also a part of the school. 

Clarence C. Rice, M.D., Secretary; F. Eugene Far- 
rell, Superintendent. 


OMAHA MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Four years graded course of six months after ses- 
sion of 1894-95. Thorough instruction given by 
means of recitations, lectures, laboratory work in 
anatomy, chemistry, histology, pathology and bac- 
teriology and clinical work in the Methodist, Doug- 
las County, Immanuel, Presbyterian and Clarkson 
Hospitals. Obstetrical cases are furnished all Sen- 
ior students. The College Dispensary also furnishes 
abundant material for individual instruction in med- 
icine, surgery, gynecology, eye and ear, nose and 
throat, genito-urinary and skin diseases. 

In 1893 a new building was erected ata cost of 
$20,000 which is thoroughly modern in its design. 
The laboratories have been newly equipped. 

Fees for each course including all material, $65; 
graduation, $25. 

W. O. Bridges, M. D., Secretary. 


POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The school is now well located and equipped in its 
new building. The Faculty is full and the clinical 
facilities unexcelled. 


Faculty: Robt. H. Babcock, John A. Robison, M. H. Lack- 
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ersteen, Fenton B. Turck, H. W. Gentiles, W. F. Waugh, 
Weller Van Hook, J. B. Murphy, Dudley C. Trott, D. A. K. 
Steeie, L. L. McArthur, W. P. Verity, Carl Beek, Alex. Hugh 
Ferguson, Frederic 8. Coolidge, Henry T. Byford, Henry 
Parker Newman, Fred. Byron Robinson, Albert Goldspohn, 
Marie J. Mergler, Franklin H. Martin, W. W. Jaggard, W. 
Franklin Coleman, Casey A. Wood, Boerne Bettman, Fran- 
cis Dickinson, N. 8. Pierce, T. Melville Hardie, F. D. Owsley, 
George Morgenthau, Daniel R. Brower, Sanger Brown, Syd- 
ney Kuh, Richard Dewey, D. J. Hayes, Joseph B. Bacon, 
Rosa Engelmann, J. C. Cook, H. Newberry Hall, W. E. 
Coates, Jr., R. W. Bishop, W.L. Baum. Franklin H. Martin, 
Secretary. 


RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE, * 
CHICAGO, ILL, 

The fifty-second course of lectures of this institu- 
tion began Sept. 25, 1894, and continues eight 
months. 

The new laboratory building, in which are located 
the anatomic departments and all the laboratories, 
presents an unexcelled series of working rooms for 
the undergraduate. No more extensive and thor- 
oughly equipped dissecting room is to be found in 
any medical college. Every student is required to 
take special courses in laboratory instruction in his- 
tology, pathology, bacteriology and materia medica 
as well asin chemistry. The laboratories for these 
different special courses are extensively and thor- 
oughly equipped. 

A special feature of the instruction in this institu- 
tion is the large number of men attending ex- 
clusively to teaching by recitations in the different 
classes divided into sections. 

The clinics of this College are an especial feature 
of its instruction. Nearly all of them are held in 
the afternoon. In some of them the students are 
required to make their examinations and to defend 
their diagnoses before the class. The adjoining 
Presbyterian Hospital affords facilities for clinical 
instructions unsurpassed anywhere. A vast amount 
of surgical operations of all kinds is housed in this 
Hospital and students of this College enjoy the ad- 
vantage of such operations in the clinics to an extent 
equalled by no college in this country. 

The Central Free Dispensary connected with the 
College affords about one thousand patients monthly. 
They are extensively utilized for clinical purposes 
throughout the year. 

Fees: The general ticket costs $80 and the ma- 
triculation fee is $5. Special courses are $10 each, 
of which about ten must be taken during the under- 
graduate period. 

Facuity: Edward L. Holmes, President ; James H. Etu® 
ridge, Secretary; Henry M. Lyman, Walter S. Haines, 
James Nevins Hyde, Norman Bridge, Arthur Dean Bevan, 
Nicholas Senn, John B. Hamilton, E. Fletcher Ingals, Tru- 
man W. Brophy, Daniel R. Brower,a large corps of profes- 
sors of special departments, instructors and demonstrators. 

STARLING MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 

The forty-eighth annual session of Starling Medical 
College, Columbus, Ohio, opened on August 19, 
1894. The College is one of the oldest in the 
State and has a fine building, with all the modern 
equipments. Its hospital facilities are of the best, 
material being supplied from the two largest hos- 
pitals in the city, one being in the College building. 
Students are required to study cases at the bedside, 
and instructed in physical diagnosis. 

Information as to terms, etc.,can be had by ad- 
ns Thos. C. Hoover, M.D., Registrar, Columbus, 

io 


SOCIETY OF THE LYING-IN HOSPITAL OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 

The Midwifery Dispensary has been absorbed by 
this institution. The number of deliveries during 
1891, 955; during 1892, 2,070. The administrative 
building is in the most densely populated tene- 
ment-house district in the city. There are ac- 
commodations for twenty students, the regular term 
of instruction being two weeks, with six to fifteen 
deliveries for each student. Instruction is given 
during the entire year and is open to practitioners 
of medicine and students who have attended one 
course of medical lectures. Students are admitted 
in the order in which their applications are received, 
or they may be assigned to special dates when prac- 
ticable. While waiting they can attend the various 
hospital clinics, dispensaries, etc., in the city. All 
deliveries are strictlysaseptic, and all cases are 
attended at their houses as in private practice. 
Lodgings, instruments and medicines are furnished 
at the hospital during the two weeks’ service, and 
certificates are issued to those who have performed 
the service satisfactorily. (Separate apartments for 
graduates. 

Special instruction upon the manikin given by the 
attending physicans. 

Consulting Physicians: Edward W. Lambert, Thomas M. 
Markoe, Wm. T. Lusk, Wm. M. Polk. 

Attending Physicians: J. W. Markoe, 8S. W. Lambert, J. 
Clifton Edgar, H. MeM. Painter, Austin Flint, Jr. 

Chas. Ford, M.D., Superintendent. 


TENNESSEE MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


Was one of the first in the South to extend the reg- 
ular course to six months, and to require attendance 
upon three courses of lectures as an essential for 
graduation; its great success is a source of special 
satisfaction to the friends of the school. Knoxville, 
with its suburbs, has about 50,000 inhabitants. 

Plans are being submitted by architects for a hos- 
pital on the College grounds, to cost $30,000; it will 
be completed by Sept. 1, 1895. Fees for each course 
$65, or for the three coursesa perpetual ticket is pro- 
vided at a cost of $150. This includes everything 
except graduation fee of $25. 


TUFTS COLLEGE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Organized in 1893. A co-educational institution. 
Located in the city of Boston, where clinical facili- 
ties are of the best, it bids fair to become one of the 
most successful institutions in the country. The 
course of study consists of a three-years’ graded 
course of didactic and clinical lectures and recita- 
tions upon the different subjects of medical science, 
illustrated by charts, plates, drawings and dissec- 
tions. These will be supplemented by individual 
work in the laboratories and dissecting room, thus 
requiring the student to become familiar with the 
various phenomena met with in practice. 

Requirements for admission: All students must 
pass an entrance examination consisting of : 

1. A composition written in English, of not less 
than two hundred words. 

2. The translation of easy Latin prose, or showing 
a satisfactory knowledge of the derivation of medi- 
cal terms, and medical and pharmaceutic terminology. 

3. An examination in higher arithmetic. 
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4. An examination in elementary physics, includ- 
ing heat, light and electricity. 

Students who may fail in any of these examina- 
tions may be enrolled as conditioned, and will be 
required to make up the deficiency during the year 
before they can be enrolled as students in regular 
standing. 

Exceptions: Such entrance examinations will not 
be required of students who have matriculated in a 
regular medical schoo] requiring a similar examina- 
tion; nor of students who have passed the entrance 
examination required by the Regents of the State of 
New York, or similarly constituted authority in other 
States; norof students, matriculates or graduates of 
reputable colleges of literature, science and the arts, or 
graduates of high schools of the first grade, or of State 
normal schools. 

For graduation: Candidates must be 21 years of 
age, of good moral character. 

They must have attended three full courses of 
medical lectures of not less than six months’ dura- 
tion each, the last at this College, no two courses to 
have been taken in the same year. 

They must present evidence of having Aienduted 
under the direction of a demonstrator of anatomy. 

They must satisfactorily pass all the required ex- 
aminations. 

It is understood that attendance upon a course of 
lectures requires actual presence at a majority of the 
exercises of each chair each term. 

This session commenced on Wednesday, Oct. 
3, 1894, and continues until Wednesday, June 5, 1595. 

For further information address the Secretary, 
Prof. Charles P. Thayer, M.D., 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Board of Instruction: Elmer H. Capen, President ; Albert 
Nott, Dean. 


Charles P. Thayer, Secretary ; Henry W. Dudley, William 
R.Chipman, Walter L. Hall, John . Johnson, Frank G. 
Wheatley, Arthur E. Austin, Charles A. Pitkin, John A. Ten- 
ney, Samuel G. Webber, Ernest W. Cushing, Thomas M. Dur- 
ell, J. Cushing Gallison, J. "Sterling Kingsley, William R. 
Woodbury, Harold Williams. Charles D. Knowlton, Richard 
M. Pearce. Fred. 8. Raddin, William A. White, Edward E. 
Thorpe, Charles L. Cutler, Frank B. Brown, Albert E. 
Rogers. 

THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

This institution began its session September 29, 
which will continue for seven months and end 
May 24 

Candidates for admission must present a diploma 
from a recognized college or high school or a teach- 
er’s certificate. Without these they must pass an ex- 
amination in the English branches. 

For graduation a four years’ course of study three 
of which shall be in attendance upon full winter 
courses of lectures. The course of study is graded t 
and includes practical work in anatomy and in the 
chemic, physiologic, 
pathologic laboratories. Ample clinical advantages 
are afforded by the College clinic, the Presbyterian 
Hospital and the Cincinnati Hospital. 


The College is in no sense sectarian but is under the | 


bacteriologic, histologic, and | 


TRINITY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Established 1850. In affiliation with the Univer- 
sity of Trinity College, the University of Toronto, 
Queen’s University, the University of Manitoba, and 
specially recognized by the several Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Great Britain. The 
winter session of 1894-5 commenced on Monday, 
Oct. 1, 1894. 

Daily clinical instruction in the spacious wards 
and theater of the hospital will be given by members 
of the Hospital Staff on all interesting cases, medical 
and surgical. Arrangements have also been made 
for the delivery of daily clinics, out-door, in-door and 
bedside, in the Hospital, by the respective members 
of the in-door and out-door Hospital Staff which has 
been recently largely increased. 

Fees for the course: The fee for anatomy, surgery, 
practice of medicine, obstetrics, materia medica, 
physiology, general chemistry, clinical medicine and 
clinical surgery, $12 each; practical anatomy, prac- 
tical chemistry, normal histology and pathologic 
histology, $8 each; medical jurisprudence, $6; bot- 
any and sanitary science, $5 each. Registration fee 
(payable once only), $5. Students are free in all the 
regular branches after having paid for two full 
courses. Surgical appliances is an optional branch, 
fee, $5. 

Full information respecting lectures, fees, gold and 
silver medals, scholarships, certificates of honor, 
graduation, diplomas, fellowship, ete., will be given 
in the annual announcement. 

Faculty, Professors: Walter B. Geikie, Dean; J. Algernon 
Temple, Thomas Kirkland, C. W. Covernton, Fred. LeM. 
Grasett, W. T. Stuart, Charles Sheard, G. Sterling Ryerson, 
Luke Teskey, John L. Davison, G,. A. Bingham, Newton Al- 
bert Powell, D. Gilbert Gordon, E. B. Shuttleworth, H. B. 
Anderson. 

Lecturers, demonstrators, instructors and assistants: E. 
A. Spilsbury, Allan Baines, A. Y. Seott, D. J. Gibb Wishart, 
J.T. Fotheringham, H. B. Anderson, D. Albert Rose, C. A’ 
Temple, Frederick Fenton, A. H.Garratt, Harold C. Parsons, 
C. Trow, W. H. Pepler. 

WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
TORONTO, ONT. 

The winter session commenced October 1, and 
continues six months. The summer sessions will 
commence April 22, and last ten weeks. 

Students are fully instructed in all the subjects 
demanded by the University of Trinity College and 
Toronto University for the degrees of Doctor of Med- 
icineand Master of Surgery—and in the full curricu- 
lum of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Ontario. 

The primary lecture course includes anatomy, 
practical anatomy, physiology, embryology, materia 
medica, inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, prac- 

tical chemistry, histology, biology, pharmacy and 
toxicology. 

The first course of lectures includes, medicine, 
theory of surgery, applied anatomy, practice of sur- 
gery, medical jurisprudence, sanitary science, pathol- 


ogy, pathologic microscopy, obstetrics, diseases of 


women, diseases of children, therapeutics, mental 


contro] of a board of lady managers appointed by the diseases, bacteriology, and diseases of the eye, ear, 
Presbyterian Church, and does not depend upon the, nose and throat. 


fees of students for its maintenance. 


The clinical course includes, medicine, surgery, 


It is the purpose of the institution to give to| medical and surgical diseases of children, diseases of 
women a complete education in the branches of med- | women, practical midwifery, psychology, ophthalmo- 


icine. John M. Withrow, A.M., M.D., Dean. 


scopy, and physical diagnosis. 
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The hospitals open to the students are: The 
Toronto General Hospital, (300 beds); Victoria Hos- 
pital for Sick Children (200 beds) ; St. Michael’s 
Hospital (150 beds). 

Instruction is given in each of the above at least 
thrice per week, to classes composed of women only, 
while all the other clinical classes are available if 
desired. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

This is the only medical college in Canada which 
is solely for women. The clinical material is abun- 
dant and the facilities which the students enjoy of 
studying the cases are unusually good. Diseases of 
women and children receive special attention, over 
and above the course in these subjects demanded by 
the examining bodies. The cost. of living averages 
only $3 per week. 

Fees: Thecourse isa four-year graded course. The 
fee for the full course is $360, payable in four annual 
installments of $90 each. The fees for examination 
and degree vary with the University selected. Uni- 
versity students are admitted at two-thirds of the 
regular fees. The Hospital fees amount to $40 for 
the entire course. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, 
Dr. R. B. Nevitt, or from the Secretary, Dr.8.J.Gibb 
Wishart. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

The eighth annual session begins Oct. 1, 1894, and 
ends in April, 1895, extending over a period of 
twenty-eight weeks. Thecurriculum is graded and 
attendance upon three annual sessions is required, 
Methods of instruction are divided into didactic, 
recitative, laboratory and clinical. Well equipped 
laboratories for the study of chemistry, histology, 
pathology and bacteriology. 

Daily clinics at the College building, Ophthalmic 
Hospital and the Cincinnati Hospital. 

Senior students are admitted to several private 
hospitals and to the Training School for Nurses. 
They are also afforded the opportunity of attending 
a number of cases in the thoronghly organized out- 
door obstetric department. 

Matriculation fee, $5; general ticket, including 
fees for all special courses, $75. 

G. A. Fackler, M.D., Dean; Amelia Prior, M.D., 
Secretary. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE.* 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Special stress is given to the laboratory work the 
first year and in the second and third years the stu- 
dents have to attend the sick and make examination 
of them, a thorough study of the practical part of 
medicine, upon which they are examined as well as 
in theory. The Hospital is large and gives a great 
number of all kinds of cases for examination and 
treatment of women. men and children. In addition 
to the Good Samaritan Hospital clinical lectures, 
are held at the city alms-house by our teachers, and 
the number of patients there are 2,500. So we are 
more than well supplied with material. 

Faculty: B. Bernard Browne, Thos. A, Ashby, Eugene F. 
Cordell, John G. Jay, Hiram Woods, Jr., Joseph T. Smith, John 
R. Winslow, Pearce Kintzing, Charles E. Simon, Chas. 
O’ Donovan, Henry P. Hynson, B. B. Lanier, Claribel Cone, 
Ralph Robinson, T. B. Marden, Ida Pollack. Louise Eaton, 
Profs. Simon and Dr. W. Milton Lewis. 

Clinical Assistants: Sue Radcliff, Hugh Forsythe, 8. 


Griffith Davis, W. Milton Lewis, Edith Eareckson, John 
Girdwood, Jessie Brevitt. 

Our College building, rooms and_ laboratories 
are fully supplied with the latest improvements in 
the way of apparatus to assist in treatment and work. 

All communications should be addressed to I. R. 
Trimble, Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA* 
PHILADELPHIA, 

College opens for registration of students Septem- 
ber 26. Lectures begin September 27. Annual com- 
mencement for conferring the Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, Wednesday, May & 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, 

Applicants for admission to the regular College 
course must be not less than 18 years of age. They 
will be required to pass a preliminary examination 
on the following subjects: 

Orthography and English composition by means 
of a page on an assigned subject written at the time 
and place of examination; arithmetic, including 
fractions and percentage; physics, as presented in 
Avery’s Physics or other standard text-book; Latin, 
including the declension of nouns and adjectives 
and the conjugation of verbs. 

Candidates bringing a diploma or certificate from 
a recognized college or school, or from a duly organ- 
ized county medical society which has instituted a 
preliminary examination (such as that adopted by 
the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania) or 
a teacher’s certificate from a county superintendent 
of schools or a Regent’s certificate of the State of 
New York or a certificate of having passed the exam- 
ination preliminary to the study of medicine required 
by the present Medical Act of Canada will not be re- 
quired to pass the entrance examination, provided 
such diploma or certificate shall state proficiency in 
the subjects of the examination as given above. No 
examination will be required of applicants desiring 
to pursue special studies in the College who do not 
intend to apply for the degree in medicine. 

Preparatory education: Women intending to pur- 
sue the study of medicine in this College are urgently 
advised to secure a preparatory education which 
shall include some knowledge of chemistry, biology 
and modern languages,especially German, in addition 
to the branches covered by the entrance examination. 

A degree in arts from acollege in which the natu- 
ral sciences have a place in the curriculum, or a col- 
lege course “preparatory to medicine,” similar to 
that given in the Schools of Biology connected with 
several American Universities, will admit to the 
second year: the student thus admitted to advanced 
standing will, however, be required to make up any 
deficiencies and pass an examination in all the stud- 
ies of the first year. 

Clinical advantages: The Woman’s Hospital, in 
which over four thousand patients are treated annu- 
ally,adjoins the College. The amphitheater in connec- 
tion with the Hospital, has a seating capacity of 
about three hundred; the building also includes a 
number of smaller rooms,thus admitting of a systema- 
tic classification of patients in attendance upon the 
daily dispensary service and their treatment by the 
various attendants in the different departments of 
medicine and surgery at the same hours. Clinics in 
the departments of medicine, surgery, obstetrics and 
gynecology are held by the clinical lecturers. Clini- 
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cal lectures are also given by specialists in diseases 
of the skin, the nervous system, the eye, the ear, the 
throat and in orthopedic surgery. 

Clinical instructions in practice of medicine, sur- 
gery, gynecology, nervous diseases and orthopedics, 
opthalmology, laryngology and rhinology is given to 
students of the third and fourth years, in sections by 
the clinical instructors and the clinicians of the 
Woman’s Hospital, under the general supervision of 
the Physician-in-charge of the Hospital. 

Students of this College are admitted to clinical 
lectures at the Pennsylvania, the German, the Chil- 
dren’s and the Philadelphia (Blockley) Hospitals; 
and by private arrangement classes may obtain in- 
struction in the wards of the last-named Hospital 
which offers rare opportunities for clinical study. 
The daily clinics at Wills’ Hospital for Diseases of 
the Eye, and at the Eye and Ear Department of the 
Philadelphia Dispensary are also accessible. The 
Philadelphia Lying-in Charity affords advantages to 
students of this College. 

Hospital appointments: Five graduates are ap- 
pointed annually on the basis of a competitive exam- 
ination to serve as internes in the Woman’s Hospital 
of Philadelphia. The large out-practice connected 
with this institution is mainly intrusted to these 
assistants. 

The Maternity Hospital of Philadelphia, the Phil- 
adelphia Lying-in Charity, the Sheltering Arms and 
the Home for the Care and Treatment of Consump- 
tives each make one appointment annually to the 
position of resident physician. The present residents 
in these institutions, also in the female department 
of the Philadelphia County Prison, and in the Insane 
Department for Women of the Philadelphia Hospital 
are graduates of this school. 

The competitive examinations for the position of 
Resident Physician in the Philadelphia (Blockley), 
the German, the Presbyterian, the Methodist Epis- 
copal and the Polyclinic Hospitals of Philadelphia 


ward instruction provided at the Woman’s Hospital, 
including that connected with the out- practice, special 
instruction at the German Hospital by the clinical 
professor of medicine, and bedside instruction in the 
wards of the Philadelphia Hospital by the professor 
of practice of medicine during his term of service at 
that institution, $100; reading room fee, $50; total, 
$516. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE NEW YORK 
INFIRMARY. 


The Woman’s Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary made a four years’ course obligatory with 
the entering of last year’s class. Each year is di- 
vided into two terms of sixteen weeks each; students 
are examined at the end of each year on the year’s 
work, and there are frequent recitations on the vari- 
ous subjects throughout the year. 

Fees: Matriculation fee, $5; fees for first year, 
$130; fees for second year, $130; fees for third year, 
$130; fees for fourth year, $80; graduation fee, $30; 
dissection material, $10. 

Reading-room fee, 50 cents yearly. 

Students taking special courses will pay $20 for 
each course of lectures in addition to laboratory fee, 
should the course include laboratory work. 

The aim of the Faculty is to make the course in 
the highest degree practical, and to this end the 
work in the laboratories and dissecting room occu- 
pies a large part of the time during the first year; 
later in the course the student, in addition to the 
usual didactic lectures, spends much time, under su- 
pervision, in the clinics of the Dispensary connected 
with the College, at the bedside of patients in the 
wards of the Infirmary and in the large and effective 
out-practice. 


WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Milwaukee has a population of 270,000. The Fac- 


and in the Charity Hospital of Norristown, Pa., and ulty consists of nineteen professors, two lecturers, 
for that of externe in the Polyclinic Hospital are five assistants and demonstrators, and is now be- 
open to women. ginning its second year. The curriculum is three 
The New England Hospital for Women and Chil- years of seven months each, and the course is graded 
dren, in Boston, Mass., makes eight; the Nursery and 8° that the student pursues the various studies in 
Child’s Hospital of Staten Island, N. Y., two; the their natural order. The College belongs to the As- 
Maternity Hospital in Detroit, Mich., two; the North. | sociation of American Medical Colleges, and its di- 
western Hospital for Women and Children, Minne-| plomas are recognized by the Illinois Board of 
apolis, Minn., one, and the West Philadelphia Hospi- Health. The requisitions for admission are those 
tal for Women, twoannual appointments of Resident | prescribed by the Association named above. The 
Physician from among the graduates of the various anual dues are $85, (anatomic material not in- 
medical schools for women. cluded), and are divided as follows: Matriculation, 
Expenses: First year: Matriculation ticket, $5; %5; lectures, $60; chemic laboratory, $10; histo- 
general ticket admitting to all the lecturesand labor- logic and physiologic laboratory, $10; pathologic 
atory courses, including dissection, belonging to the laboratory, $10. The fee for final examination is 
year, $130; dissecting material, $6; reading room $380. The clinical advantages are sufficient, and are 
fee, $50. derived from the following sources: The Free Dis- 
Second year: General ticket admitting to all the) pensary and the Presbyterian Hospital adjoining, 
lectures and laboratory courses, including dissection, St. Mary’s Hospital. 
belonging to the year, $135; dissecting material, $3;| WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL COLLEGE# 
reading room fee, $50, |MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENN~ 
Third year: General ticket admitting to all the lec- | SYLVANIA. 
tures and practical courses belonging to the year, also, The regular session began third Tuesday in Sep- 
to the clinical and ward instruction provided at the| tember, 1894, and continues six months. During 
Woman’s and the German Hospitals, $135; reading this session, in addition to four didactic lectures, two 
room fee, $50. or three hours are daily allotted to clinical instruc- 
tion. Attendance upon three regular courses of lec- 


Fourth year: General ticket admitting to all the 
lectures and practical courses belonging to the year | tures is requisite for graduation. A three years’ graded 
course is provided. Four years required from April, 


and required for graduation, also the clinical and 


. 
| 
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1895. The spring session embraces recitations, clin- 
ical lectures and exercises, and didactic lectures oa 
special subjects; this session begins the second 
Tuesday in April, 1895, and continues ten weeks. 

The laboratories are open during the collegiate 
year for instruction in chemistry, microscopy, prac- 
tical demonstrations in medical and surgical path- 
ology, and lessons in normal histology. Special im- 
portance attaches to “the superior clinical advantages 
possessed by this College.” 

For particulars address the Secretary of Faculty, 
Prof. T. M. T. McKennan. 


UNIVERSITIES. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Graduate courses in psychology, physiology, neu- 
rology, ete. Special attention given to the study of 
the brain and central nervous system, with labora- 
tory work and clinics. Exceptional opportunities 
offered in the sciences underlying the study of medi- 


cine. 
G. Stanley Hall, M.D., President. 


COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT.* 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 

The system of instruction includes lectures on 
anatomy, physiology, chemistry, materia medica and 
therapeutics, surgery, obstetrics, the theory and 
practice of medicine, hygiene, bacteriology, otology, 
laryngology, gynecology, dermatology, ophthalmol- 
ogy, mental diseases, medical jurisprudence, nervous 
diseases, pediatrics, minor surgery, histology, patho- 
logic histology, orthopedic surgery, and surgical 
pathology. 

These lectures are combined with clinical instruc- 
tion in the various hospitals and dispensaries of the 
city. 

Laboratory instruction is given in chemistry, his- 
tology and pathologic histology, bacteriology and 
practical pharmacy. 

The course extends over four years, of seven 
months each. | 

The location of the University at the seat of the 
National Capital affords several striking advantages 
to the medical student. He has free access to the 
Libraries of Congress, of the Army Medical Museum, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and of the Patent 
Office, all of which contain rare and costly works in 
every department of science and literature. The 
Army Medical Museum is also open for inspection 
daily from 9 to 3 o’clock. With its unrivaled collec- 
tion of anatomic and pathologic specimens, illustra- 
ting normal anatomy and the results of disease in 
every form, and an almost unlimited number of 
other preparations, showing the effect of gunshot 
wounds and surgical injuries of every kind, this 
Museum presents a field for study superior to any 
other institution of the kind, either in this country 
or Europe. 

[This remark applies to all medical colleges at 
Washington.—Ep. | 

The Garfield, Children’s, Columbian and Emerg- 
ency Hospitals and Lutheran Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary, offer ample clinical facilities. 

Fees, regulations, etc.: Matriculation fee, pava- 
ble only once, $5; single tickets, $20; practical anat 
omy, by the demonstrator, $10; full course, first 


year, $75; full course, second year, $75; full course, 
third year, $75; full course, fourth year, $75. 

_ Candidates for graduation must have studied med- 
icine four years. They must be of good moral char- 
acter and at least 21 years of age. 

The candidate must have dissected at least two 
sessions, during each of which he shall be required 
to dissect two “parts” of a subject, and it is recom- 
mended that he dissect three parts. He must have 
attended also two courses of clinical instruction. 

One month before the close of the session he shall 
enter his name with the Dean of the Faculty as a 
candidate for graduation, and at the end of the term 
present himself for examination. The examination 
will be both written and oral. The examination for 
the degree will be held at the end of the session in 
April. 

The diploma is granted only at the annual com- 
mencement in May. 

Faculty: N.S. Lincoln, J. Ford Thompson, William W. 
Johnson, A. F. A. King, D,. W. Prentiss, D. Kerfoot Shute, 
William P. Carr, H. C. Yarrow, George Byrd Harrison, H. 
L. E. Johnson, Thomas E. McArdle, Theobald Smith, William 
K. Butler, Sterling Ruffin, Charles W. Richardson, A. Clark 
Patterson, Edmund L. Tompkins, William M. Gray, Veranus 
A. Moore, A. R. Shands, John Van Rensselaer, O. A. M, 
McKimmie. 

Clinical Professors: J. Ford Thompson, William W. Johns- 
ton, George N. Acker, H. L. E. Johnson, Samuel 8S. Adams, 
William K. Butler, Charles W. Richardson, Edmund L, 
Tompkins, George Byrd Harrison, G. Wythe Cooke. 

Demonstrators: Sterling Ruffin, E. G. Seibert, Charles R. 
Clark, Harry W. Rollings, Glendie B. Young, W. F. R. Phil- 
lips, John R. Wellington, Henry 8. Goodall, Francis Smith 
Nash, P. C. Hunt, C. M. Keteham, Frank Leech, E. Y. David- 
son, Charles J. Hopkins, Irving W. Rand, Francis T. Morgan, 
Albert L. Stavely, Edward C. Morse. 

Dr. D. K. Shate, Dean, 

Dr. E. A. de Schweinitz, Secretary-Treasurer. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY.* 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Medical, Dental, and Pharmaceutical Departments 
will open the winter session October 1, continuing six 
months. 

Candidates for degrees must have attended four 
courses of lectures of six months in each year. 

Students are expected to attend the laboratory 
courses in chemistry, bacteriology and _ histology. 

Ample clinical opportunities are offered in surgery, 
practice of medicine, gynecology, obstetrics, eye and 
ear in the Freedmen’s Hospital. Fees, $60 per term. 

C. B. Purvis, Secretary. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Medical Department of the Johns Hopkins 
University was opened for the instruction of students 
as candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
October, 1898. It has in addition to resources of the 
Johns Hopkins University and the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital available for its use a special endowment 
fund of $500,000. It forms an integral part of the 
University and is in close affiliation with the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

The requirements for matriculation are higher than 
those of any other medical school in this country. 
Those who are admitted as candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine must possess a degree in arts 
or in science from an approved college or scientific 
school, and in addition must be able to read French 
and German and must have had a year’s collegiate 
training with laboratory work in physics, chemistry 
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and biology; or they must furnish evidence by ex- 
amination that they possess the general education 
implied by a degree in arts or in science and the 
knowledge of French, German, physics, chemistry 
and biology indicated. Men and women are admitted 
upon the same terms, No one is admitted to ad- 
vanced standing without furnishing evidence that the 
terms of admission as regards preliminary training 
have been fulfilled and that courses equivalent to 
those given in this medical school, preceding that 
year of the course for admission to which application 
is made, have been satisfactorily completed. 

The required course of instruction continues 
through four years, the academic year beginning the 
first of October and closing the middle of June, with 
short recesses at Christmas and Easter. Only the 
first two years of the course have been organized as 

et. The courses for the third year will be started in 
October, 1895, and those for the fourth year in 1896. 
The first two years are devoted mainly to anatomy, 
physiology, physiologic chemistry, pathology, bacte- 
riology and pharmacology, and the last two years to 
practical medicine and surgery. In the studies of 
the first two years especial emphasis is laid upon 
practical laboratory work and in the studies of the 
clinical subjects upon personal bedside and dispen- 
sary instruction and work in clinical microscopy and 
methods of diagnosis. 

Abundant clinical material is afforded by the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and Dispensary, this Hos- 
pital being unsurpassed by any in the world in the 
perfection of its arrangements. The clinical amphi- 
theaters and laboratories are in the Hospital build- 
ings. Physiology is taught in the biologic labora- 
tory of the University, which is one of the largest 
and best equipped in this country. The pathologic 
laboratory is a four story building on the grounds 
of the Hospital. This building contains the autopsy 
theaters, the pathologic museum, the bacteriologic 
laboratory, the physiologic chemic laboratory an 
rooms for instruction and special work in all de- 
partments of pathology. 

A new and commodious anatomic building, three 
stories in height, has been erected during the past 
year upon a large plot of ground adjacent to the Hos- 
pital and intended for additional buildings of the 
medical department. The pharmacologic laboratory 
finds for the present accommodation in the new ana- 
tomic building. 

The charge for tuition is $200 per annum. There 
are no extra charges for instruction in any depart- 
ment or for laboratory courses. 

In addition to the regular course of instruction for 
undergraduates in medicine, special courses of in- 
struction have been given to physicians in pathology 


and the clinical subjects since the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in 1889. These are to con- 


tinue. A fee of $100 covers all of these special 
courses for physicians. The separate courses can be 
taken by payment of a fee of $25 or $50 according to 
the subject chosen. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.* 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


The course of instruction covers four years of nine 
months each. The first two years are devoted to the 
more atrictly scientific work which serves as a basis 
for the technical and clinical studies which follow. 
The forenoons are given to lectures and recitations, 


q human body in a satisfactory manner. 


three each day ; the afternoons to laboratory drill dur- 
ing the first two years, and to the study of methods 
of diagnosis and means of treatment during the sec- 
ond two years. Four hours constitute a day’s work 
in the laboratory and the hospital. 

The University Hospital accommodates a large 
number of patients and is thoroughly equipped. 
Clinical material is abundant. 

Matriculation fee for Michigan students, $10; for 
all others, $25; annual fee for Michigan students, 
$25; for all others, $35. The total amount of fees 
paid to the University during the whole four years’ 
course, for matriculation, incidental expenses, mate- 
rials used, and diploma, is for Michigan students, 
about $256; and for others, about $311, varying a 
little with the student’s actual laboratory expenses. 

A combined six-year course leading to the B.S., 
and M.D. degrees is offered in conjunction with the 
literary department. 

- Victor C, Vaughan, M.D., Dean. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.* 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The eleventh annual course of lectures began 
Monday, Oct. 1, 1894. 

Women are admitted to this school, subject in all 
respects to the same rules and regulations as apply 
to other students of the institution. Instruction is 
given by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and 
practical laboratory work uniformly distributed 
throughout the year. Oral examinations are held each 
week by the professors. 

Qualifications for the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine: No student will receive his degree until he has 
studied medicine at least three years and has passed 
a satisfactory examination in all subjects of the 
three years’ course, and has presented a certifi- 
cate from the demonstrator of anatomy to the effect 
that he has made the necessary dissections of the 
Candidates 
for a degree must be of good moral character and at 
least 21 years of age. No student will receive his 
degree until he has paid, in full, the required fees.’ 

Fees: Matriculation fee (payable once only) $5. 
Tuition fees: First year (four tickets) $60; second 
year (seven tickets) $105; third year (three tickets) 
$45; demonstrators’ ticket, two years, each $10; 
examination fee for graduation, not returnable, $30. 

For further information apply to H. H. Barker, 
M.D., Dean. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO MEDICAL COLLEGE,.* 

The regular course at this medical school includes 
four years of eight months each, and is carefully. 
graded. A matriculation fee of $5 is payable once 
for the course. An annual fee of $100 includes all 
other charges for the regular course except deposits 
for breakage in laboratory work. If the apparatus 
used is not broken these deposits are returned. 

LABORATORY BUILDINGS AND COURSES. 

The laboratory building hasa frontage of 110 feet 
and a depth of 105 feet, is five stories above the 
basement, and is constructed of cut stone and brick. 
The arrangement of the building and the equipment 


are those demanded in modern laboratories of its 


class. 

First-year students work in chemistry six hours a 
week in general manipulation and general qualitative 
and toxicologic analysis. Second-year students de- 
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vote Saturday forenoon of each week to physiologic 
chemistry, including chemic and microscopic anal- 
ysis. 

Students of the first year work in normal and 
pathologic histology, two hours a week in cutting, 
staining and mounting normal histologic sections 
Free-hand drawing of a large number of the sections 
mounted in this course is compulsory. Students of 
the second year devote two hours each week to the 
study of mounted sections of pathologic tissue already 
cut and stained for them. Free-hand drawing of 
the sections is compulsory. Students of the third 
year devote two hours each week to the study of 
specimens of tumors, repair processes and the stain- 
ing and identification of pathogenic bacteria. 

All the work in the microscopic laboratories is 
done in the presence and under the supervision of 
the demonstrators. No fee is charged for either of 
the microscopic courses. 

The course in obstetrics is clinical, operative and 
didactic. The clinical material is ample and is 
furnished by Mercy, Wesley and Provident Hospitals, 
and by the College. Each student is required to be 
present at, but not to conduct, four confinements. 
Typical obstetrical operations are taught to the 
fourth-year class, in sections of five,on Pinard’s 
phantom and the cadaver, with actual fetuses, under 
the direction of the demonstrators. 

Physical diagnosis is taught by lectures, by clinics 
and by demonstrations on the healthy subject. The 
demonstrators will teach small sections of the sec- 
ond-year class the physical signs in the healthy in- 
dividual and in patients, and this will be supple- 
mented by the demonstration of abnormal physical 
conditions in the various departments of the dispen- 
sary and in the hospitals. 

CLINICS. 


Students of the second, third and fourth years only 
are members of the clinical class. The clinical class 
consists of two divisions, which are assigned to work 
in the Dispensary and Hospital on alternate weeks. 
The dispensary division of the class is again subdi- 
vided into classes each of eight or nine individuals. 
The arrangements are such that during the College 
session each small dispensary class works two or 
more weeks in each department of the Dispensary. 

The Hospital division of the class is also subdi- 
vided. The second-year students attend the clinics 
at St. Luke’s Hospital and the general College 
clinics. The third-year students attend the clinics 
at Mercy Hospital and the general College clinics. 
The fourth-year students attend the College clinics, 
and may elect either or both Hospital courses. 


HOSPITALS. 

Hospital facilities are ample. 

Mercy Hospital, at the corner of Calumet Avenue 
and Twenty-sixth Street, is under the exclusive care 
of the Faculty, and receives a large number of pa- 
tients annually, both from the city and the country. 
It has been rebuilt and enlarged during the past 
year so that its capacity is increased to about four 
hundred beds. Daily clinics are held in the Hospi- 
tal amphitheater or at the bedside in the wards, 
according to the nature of the individual case. 

The Svuth Side Dispensary, in the new Davis Hall, 
contains accommodations as complete as any insti- 
tution of its kind in this country. Over nineteen 
thousand patients are treated in this Dispensary an- 
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nually. It has the following eight departments: 
Medical, surgical, throat, eye and ear, gynecologi- 
cal, neurological, diseases of children, syphilis and 
diseases of the skin and orthopedic surgery. Each 
department occupies a separate room and is in charge 
of aclinical instructor. The small classes of stu- 
dents are trained by the physicians in charge of the 
respective departments, in the details of physical 
diagnosis appropriate to each. Members of the clin- 
ical class may serve as assistants to the physicians 
and surgeons of the several departments of the Dis- 
pensary, and to the Pharmacist of the Dispensary, 
and receive certificates of such service. Members of 
the Attending Staff and the Dispensary Pharmacist 
appoint their own assistants, and the term of service 
is six weeks. 

Davis Hall is named in honor of the Dean of the 
Medical School. It immediately adjoins the labora- 
tory building on the south. The first and second 
floors are arranged for the clinical and didactic work 
of the last three years of the course, and contain two 
amphitheaters, numerous small clinical rooms for 
the different departments of the Dispensary, the 
drug store and the College office. 

N.S. Davis, M.D., L.L.D., Dean. 


NIAGARA UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT+* 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The medical department was organized in 1883 
with a compulsory three-year course and preliminary 
requirements for admission to its classes; it contem- 
plates at an early day to advance the course to four 
years; it possesses fine College buildings and well 
equipped laboratories; the course of instruction is 
both clinical and didactic, its sources of clinical 
material being: The Sisters of Charity Hospital, the 
Emergency (accident) Hospital, St. Francis Hospital, 
Buffalo Woman’s Hospital, the Sisters’ Lying-in 
Hospital, the State Hospital forthe Insane, in which 
clinics in insanity are given every alternate week, 
the College Dispensary, the Buffalo Eye and Ear 
Infirmary and the German Orphan Asylum for Chil- 
dren’s Diseases. 

The Faculty consists of twenty professors and 
eight lecturers and assistants. 

We have no endowment. 

The special advantages of the school consist in its 
clinical facilities; the advanced preliminary require- 
ments for admission; the thoroughness of instruc- 
tion; its graded curriculum of study and the rigid 
examinations required to pass from the lower to the 
higher classes. We also claim the best clinical course 
in obstetrics; each Senior being required to attend 
from five to ten labor cases before he is admitted to 
the final examination for his degree. 

The fees are moderate: Matriculation, $5; lectures, 
single course, $75; perpetual ticket, $165; practical 
anatomy, #10 (annually); physiologic and histologic 
laboratory, $10; chemic laboratory, $10; pathologic 
laboratory, $5; examination for graduation, $25. 

John Cronqu, M.D., Ph.D., L.L.D., President; Freeman 
Lothrop, M.D., Ph.D., Vice-President ; A. A. Hubbell, M.D., 
Ph.D., Secretary. 

NEW ORLEANS UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPART- 

MENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

1. A four years’ graded course of study. 

2. Is the only medical school in the far South which 
admits women students. 
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3. Is open to persons of all races and religions. 

4. Tuition is thirty dollars ($30) per year. 

5. Being located near the center of New Orleans, 
the metropolis of the South, unexcelled clinical ad- 
vantages are afforded. 

6. Its laboratories are equipped with the object in 
view of careful training of the students in the various 
practical courres pursued. 

The school is located at 302 Canal Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

C. F. Dight, M. D., Dean. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, WOMAN’S MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, OF CHICAGO. 

This school is located at 333 to 339 South Lincoln 
Street. Thorough and practical instruction given in 
every department. Hospital advantages unsurpassed. 
Excellent laboratories. This school was founded 
in 1870. 

Marie J. Mergler, M.D., Secretary. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.* 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 

Chartered in 1890. The peculiar feature of this 
institution is the method of instruction adopted, 
which consists in the practical abolition of didactic 
lectures. All instruction, where practicable, is im- 
parted by assigned topics and recitations, and clinics. 
It has departments of medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy. 

Clinics are given in the College building, in the 
hospital of the Ohio Penitentiary, and at the Protes- 
tant Hospital. This school has the exclusive use of 
the clinical material of the latter hospital. 

Fees: Matriculation (once), $5; course tickets, 
$50; dissecting (including material ), $10; laboratory 
courses (three), each $5; graduation, $10. 

The College building has been built especially for 
the needs of the school and is one of the largest and 
finest in the country. The laboratories are especially 
well equipped. 

J. F. Baldwin, M.D., Chancellor. 


QUEENS UNIVERSITY AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 

Candidates for degrees of M. D., A. M., and L. R. 
C. R.S., must have completed a period of four years 
study, comprising four winter and one summer 
session and passed a matriculation examination in- 
cluding Latin, English arithmetic, algebra and geom- 
etry. Two full courses of six months each, require to 
be taken in anatomy, practical anatomy, chemistry, 
physiology, materia medica, practice of medicine, 
clinical medicine, surgery, clinical surgery, obstet- 
rics and one of six months in jurisprudence, one in 
Sanitary science, one in practical and analytical 
chemistry one in botany, and two years hospital at- 
tendance must be certified. The College presents 
special advantages as to acquiring a practical knowl- 
edge of anatomy and laboratory work. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. * 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Its clinical resources embrace two hospitals, one 
dispensary and two asylums. 
College year extends from first Tuesday in October 
to first Tuesday in June. By unanimous vote of 


Faculty a four years course will commence October, 
1895. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 


In addition to the State examination, all students 
are examined in algebra, geometry and Latin. No 
student is allowed to enter unless he or she shall have 
passed unconditionally the examinations required by 
the State and by the College rules. 

No student will be advanced from one class to a 
higher one till he or she shall have passed uncon- 
ditionally all the examinations made for purpose 
of such advancement. 

Fees and expenses: Fees for an entire year are 
required in advance. Matriculation, $5; tuition each 
year, $80; dissection, $12; graduation, $25. Children 
of regular physicians or clergymen may have a re- 
duction of one-half the tuition fee. 


The Faculty consists of sixteen professors, eight lecturers, 
four instructors and demonstrators. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT.+ 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


This institution, founded in 1834 as the “Medical 
College of Louisiana,” became in 1847 the ‘Medical 
Department of the University of Louisiana,” and in 
1884 the “Medical Department of the Tulane 
University of Louisiana.” It is the oldest med- 
ical college in the Southwest,and has the greatest 
number of alumni and of students. To April, 
1894, it had registered the names of 10,905 stu- 
dents, and of these it had conferred diplomas on 
3,141—namely, on 2,895 graduates in medicine, and 
246 graduates in pharmacy. 

The next annual course of instruction in this de- 
partment, now in the sixtieth vear of its existence, 
will begin on Thursday, Oct. 18, 1894. 

The Medical Department, as well as all reputable 
Southern Medical Colleges, have added to the obliga- 
tory studies heretofore required for graduation, med- 
ical jurisprudence and also one laboratory course in 
chemistry, one in histology and bacteriology, and 
one in operative surgery. 

The Medical Department now occupies a new site, 
twice the size of the former one and only two 
squares from the Charity Hospital, and thereon a 
four-story building, three stories above a most excel- 
lent basement which provides ample accommodation 
for larger classes and for all the needs now requisite 
to medical education; larger and better lecture and 
recitation rooms, and best of all ample and well 
equipped laboratories for chemistry, for pharmacy, 
for practical anatomy, for operative surgery, for 
microscopic anatomy, pathology and bacteriology, 
and working rooms for practical physiology and 
for gross pathologic anatomy. These admirable lab- 
oratories, now added to the unrivaled practical 
advantages for clinic, anatomic and _ pathologic 
studies given by the Charity Hospital, enable the 
Medical Department to provide its students with un- 
surpassed advantages for their medical education. 
The clinical instruction at the Charity Hospital is 
unexcelled; this Hospital has 700 beds. 

Fees for first course students of 1894-95 taking 
three full courses: Matriculation fee, first year, 
$5; second year, $5; third year, $5; professors and 
lecture, first year, $120; second year, $120; third 
year, $120; demonstrator of anatomy, first year, $10; 
second year, $10; chemic laboratory, first year, $15; 
second year, $15; microscopic laboratory, second 
year, $15; operative surgery, third year, $10; diplo- 
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ma or graduation fee, third year, $30. Totals first 
year, $150; second year, $150; third year, $165. 

All fees are payable in advance, that is on admis- 
s10n. 

For any additional information, address Professor 
Chaillé, Dean, P. O. drawer 261. Letters thus off- 
cially addressed secure prompt attention even if the 
Dean be absent. 

Stanford E. Chaillé, M.D., Dean of the Medical 
Department. 

Medical Faculty: Stanford E. Chaillé, Joseph Jones; 
Ernest 8. Lewis, Jno. B. Elliott, Edmond Souchon, Albert 
B. Miles, Louis F. Reynaud. 

Lectures, instructors, demonstrators: Henry Bayon, H. 
8. Lewis, Isadore Dyer, J. D. Bloom, Luther Sexton, Edw. 
W. Jones, Rudolph Matas, A. McShane, P. E. Archinard, O. 
L. Pothier, A.L. Metz, T. A. Quayle, Warren 8. Bickham. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, MEDICAL DEPART- 

MENT. 
BUFFALO, Y. 

The forty-ninth regular session opens Sept. 24, 
1894, and continues thirty weeks. The lectures will 
be held in the large, new, three-story building, con- 
taining three amphitheaters and rooms for dispen- 
sary patients, chemic, pathologic, histologic, and 
pharmaceutic laboratories, thoroughly equipped 
with modern conveniences. Instruction by lectures, 
recitations, laboratory work, and clinics. Three-year 
gradedcourse. Clinical advantages unexcelled. 

Faculty: Matthew D. Mann, Dean; Edward M. Moore, 
Willham H. Mason, E. V. Stoddard, Charles Cary. Roswell 
Park, Julius Pohlman, Charles G. Stockton, John Parmenter, 
Herbert M. Hill, Wm. C. Phelps, DeLance Rochester, P. 
W. Van Peyma, Eli H. Long, Herbert U. Williams, Fred B, 
Willard, Loren H. Staples. ; 

Professors of Special Departments: Judson B. Andrews, 
Lucien Howe, Mahlon B. Folwell, Ansley Wilcox, D. W 
Harrington, Henry R. Hopkins, Bernard Bartow, F. White- 
Hinkel, a Wende, W. E. Ford, James Ww. Putnam, 

Wm. H. Heath, Wm. C. Barrett, Willis G. Gregory, Arthur 
W. Hurd, Francis T. Metcalfe. 

Instructors: Fred B. Willard, Allen A. Jones, A. L. Bene- 
dict, M. A. Crockett, Edward J. Meyer, Albert T. L 7 
Frank J. Thornbury, Dewitt H. Sherman, Ferdinan 
Moehlau, J. F. Whitwell, Francis T. Metcalfe. 

Miss Emma Chappell, Louis Staffeldt. 

Clinieal Instructors: Drs. Allen A. Jones, Geo. Himmels- 
bach, Dewitt H. Shermah, Edward J. Meyer, J. Franklin 
Whitwell, M. A. Crockett, F. B. Willard, James W. Putnam, 
James A. Gibson, Irving M. Snow, Maud J. Frye, Ernest 
Wende, Grover Wende, Henry J. Mulford, Geo. F. Cott, Jul- 
ius Pohlman, Elmer Starr, H. Y. Grant, Loren H. Staples, 
F. G. Moehlau. 


Fees: Matriculation, $5; Regular term, $100; per- 
petual ticket, $200; laboratory, $40; dissection, $20, 
($10 each year): examination fee, $30, ($10 ‘each 
year). For further particulars address, 

Dr. John Parmenter, Secretary, University of Buf- 
falo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 
DENVER, COLO. 

A three years’ graded course of nine months each 
year. Commencing in 1895 the course will «be 
lengthened to four years. Instruction during the 
first year is given in Boulder, and during the second 
and third years in Denver, owing to the superior 
clinical advantages of the latter city. The District 
Court has recently decided that the University of 
Colorado has a right to teach medicine wherever the 
best clinical advantages are obtainable. Practical 
laboratory work in chemistry, histology, and pathol- 
ogy. The session commenced the first week in Sep- 
tember, 1894. 


Tuition is free to residents of Colorado. Non- 
residents pay a nominal fee of $20. Two post-grad- 
uate courses are held each year. 

Faculty: James H. Barker, President; Jeremiah T. Esk- 
ridge, Dean; Herbert W. MecLauthlin, Secretary ; Luman 
M. Giffin, Treasurer; Charles Skeele Palmer, John Gardiner, 
A. Stewart Lobingier, Clayton Parkhill, G. Melville Black, 
John Chase, John W. O’Connor, Herbert B. Whitney, Lewis 
E. Lemen, George B. Packard, Thomas E. Taylor, Josiah N. 
Hall, John Vroom, H.C, Crouch, Walter A. Jayne, Samuel 
D. Hopkins, Francis H. McNaught, Emley B. Queal, Earl H. 
Fish. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT.* 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

The next session of the Medical Department of the 
University of California will begin Jan. 7, 1895, and 
continue six months. Thereafter, the session will 
begin September 1 and continue eight calendar 
months. Attendance is required upon four annual 
courses of medical lectures, except of those who 
are graduates of accredited literary or scientific col- 
leges or have spent two years in the study of the 
natural sciences in a recognized university. 

Fees: Matriculation, (paid but once) $5; practical 
anatomy, (each of two years) $10; tuition, (each 
year) $100; graduation, $25. 

Students who do not present diplomas of accred- 
ited high schools or academies, are required to pass 
an entrance examination in the subjects usually em- 
braced in a high school course. 

The course of studies pursued at this school com- 
prises clinical, didactic, and laboratory teaching. 
Special prominence is given to the first, although it 
is endeavored that the three methods shall be so 


. blended as to form one harmonious whole. 


The facilities for clinical studies open to the stu- 
dents of the University have been largely increased. 
Full access is given to the City and County Hospital, 
a complete and modern structure containing five 
hundred beds, and presenting for observation per- 
haps every known form of disease, including those 
peculiar to tropical and South America. The staff 
of the Hospital is largely drawn from the Faculty 
of the University, giving them unusual advantages 
for developing clinical material. The Professor of 
Clinical Surgery has charge of three surgical wards 
thirty-two beds in each), the Professor of Clinical 
Medicine two wards, the Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology and the Professor of Ophthalmology, 
one ward each. Autopsies are conducted three times 
a week in the Mortuary by the Pathologist. A large 
operating theater has been erected, where the major 
and minor operations of surgery are performed in 
view of the class. 

The Dispensary clinic is located in the heart of a 
thickly populated district where clinical material of 
every description is extremely abundant. The clin- 
ical rooms are large and airy, and provided with 
every facility for the successful demonstration and 
treatment of disease. 

A full staff of clinicians and assistants has been 
appointed and clinics are held daily throughout the 
year. Cases applying for treatment are classified 
according to their diseases and assigned to the differ- 
ent clinicians. 

During the sessions of the College, every advanced 
student will have an opportunity to observe and per- 
sonally attend a large number of cases, under the 
supervision of the clinical staff. 
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An obstetrical bureau has been established in con- 
junction with the clinic, where indigent women may 
make application for attendance at their homes, dur- 
ing confinment. The clinician in charge of this de- 
partment will assign cases in rotation to students of 
the Senior class. 


UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.* 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 

The College course opened September 19 and con- 
tinues eight months. Students matriculating in 1895 
will be required to take four courses of eight months 
each. New laboratories have been equipped in chem- 
istry, bacteriology, histology, physiology and pathol- 
ogy, A new college and laboratory building will be 
completed in time for thesession of 1895-96. A new 
hospital, amphitheater and dispensary building has 
just been completed. The hospital contains seventy- 
five beds which are under the exclusive control of the 
Faculty, and are used for bedside instruction. The 
City, St. Alexis and other hospitals in the city are 
available for chemical instruction. Our aim is to 
secure students with the best preliminary training 
and to furnish them with laboratory and clinical in- 
structions equal to that of the best schools in the 
country. 

Fees: Hospital and general tickets, $100; exam- 
ination, ($10 annually) $30; graduates of medicine, 
general ticket, $20; perpetual ticket, (not transfera- 
ble) $250; matriculation fee the same to be credited 
on general ticket, $5. 

A laboratory fee of $10 is required to be deposited 
to cover breakage. 

Faculty of Medicine: Marcus Rosenwasser, Dean; H. W. 
Rogers, Secretary ; Gustav C. E. Weber, B. B. Brashear, An- 
drew Squire, C. F. Dutton, Treas., Albert R. Baker, Clyde E 
Cotton, G. W. Crile, W. E. Wirt, M. Stamm, H.C. Eyman; 
N. Stone Scott, Registrar; D. B. Smith, H. W. Kitchen C. B. 
Parker, Guy B. Case. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

Session begins Sept. 15, 1894,and ends June 15, 
1895. The course is graded, and extends over two 
full sessions of nine months, embracing laboratory 
and clinical work. 

Wm. M. Thornton, Chairman of Faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.* 
IOWA CITY, IOWA. 


Medical Department of the University of Iowa is 
located at Iowa City, lowa. The department was 
established by State authority in 1870. Classes have 
been graduated annually since that date. The 
Faculty embraces twelve professors, three instruc- 
tors and seven demonstrators. The buildings belong- 
ing to the department, consist of the medical build- 
ing proper—containing two lecture rooms, patho- 
logic and histologic laboratories, a dissecting room, 
museum, and professors’ private rooms. Two hos- 
pital buildings with accommodations for one hun- 
dred patients. As regards requirements for admis- 
sion and graduation of students, the institution is 
governed by the rulings of the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges and the Iowa State Board of 
Medical Examiners. Beginning with the session of 
1895-96 the course will consist of a graded course 
of four years of six or eight months each. At present 
a graded course of three years of six months each is 
required. 


Instruction is imparted by the usual methods. 
Clinics in surgery, practice of medicine, gynecology, 
eye and ear, laryngology and rhinology are held 
weekly. Special attention is devoted to laboratory 
work and branches of the Senior year, clinical cases 
being thoroughly utilized. Being a State institution 
the department is enabled to offer systematic and 
thorough instruction at very reasonable tuition, the 
fees being as follows: Freshman year, $58; Junior 
year, $48; Senior year, $38. - 

J.C. Shrader, Dean. J. W. Harriman, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.* 
BALTIMORE, 

The School of Medicine is one of the oldest insti- 
tutions of medical education in America, ranking 
fifth in point of age among the medical colleges of the 
United States. Beginning with the modest number 
of five graduates, comprising the first graduating 
class in 1810, the list of graduates in medicine of the 
University of Maryland now numbers 4,574 names, 
among which are to be found some of the most noted 
names connected with the history of medicine in our 
country. While the policy of the Faculty of Physic 
has been one of wise conservatism, it has at the same 
time never been behindhand in the march of educa- 
tional progress, and has often been the first and al- 
ways among the first, in the adoption of measures 
tending to improvement in methods of medical teach- 
ing and totrue elevation of the standard of medical 
education. One of the advantages of the University 
over other schools of that day was gained in 1823 by 
the erection of its own hospital, separated from the 
College by the width of the street and known as the 
University Hospital. Besides important additions 
and improvements to the University Hospital, the 
Faculty has in the last few years expended and is 
now expending large amounts in the establishment 
and equipment of its Lying-in Hospital, its labora- 
tories of chemistry, histology, pathology and bacte- 
riology, and is therefore in a position to offer to stu- 
dents of medicine and graduates, a course of com- 
bined didactic, clinical and laboratory instruction 
which will compare favorably with that offered by 
any medical school in the United States. The course 
of study embraces three annual graded courses of not 
less than six months each. 

Fees for the three years’ graded course: Matricu- 
lation (paid each year) $5; practical anatomy (paid 
two years) $10; full course of lectures (first year) 
$100; full course of lectures (second year) $100; 
full course of lectures (third year) $100; graduation 
fee, $30. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, COLLEGES OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY.* 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The establishment of a College of Medicine and 
Surgery in connection with the University of Minne- 
sota has met with approbation upon the part of the 
profession and generous financial support at the 
hands of the public. The Calendar of 1894 indicates 
a registration in all the departments of the Univer- 
sity of 1,848 students, of which number 199 were 
matriculates in the College of Medicine and Surgery. 
The seventh annual course of instruction begins Oct. 
9, 1894, and will close the first Thursday in June, 
1895. The new buildings of the College of Medicine 
are located on the general University campus. Apart 
from the grounds the buildings and equipments have 
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cost the State approximately $100,000. At the last 
meeting of the Board of Regents the four-year cur- 
riculum was adopted to become operative next year. 
Matriculates must furnish a diploma or matricula- 
tion certificate from a recognized coilege or undergo 
an examination in composition, algebra, Latin and 
physics. A thorough course of graded instruction is 
afforded the students of this University in all its de- 
partments. The expenses of conducting the College 
of Medicine is borne by the State. Ample clinical 
facilities are afforded in both the cities of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 
Perry H. Millard, Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Organized in 1872. Three years’ graded course. 

First year: Anatomy (osteology and dissecting), 
physiology (chemical, nutritrive and reproductive). 
chemistry (laboratory and class-room work ), physics, 
normal histology, laboratory work in mounting and 
staining normal tissues; general therapeutics. 

Second year: Anatomy (general and descriptive, 
and dissections); physiology (nervous system), 
chemistry, (laboratory work), microscopy, mounting 
and staining bacteria; therapeutics, theory and 
practice of medicine, surgery and obstetrics. 

Third year: Theory and practice of medicine, clin- 
ical medicine, physical diagnosis, surgery, clinical 
surgery; anatomy, surgical and topographical; ob- 
stetrics, therapeutics, gynecology, diseases of chil- 
dren; diseases of eye, ear, nose and throat; sanitary 
science ; toxicology and medical jurisprudence ; work 
in bacteriologic laboratory. 

Students must pass in the work of each class and 
year, before admission to the next class or year. 

Instruction is given by lectures, recitations, clin- 
ical teaching and laboratory work. 

The length of the session, nine months, renders it 
practicable to distribute the different branches 
among the teachers in the most satisfactory manner, 
and in their natural order and succession. The stu- 
dent is thoroughly drilled each day by examinations 
upon the lectures of the previous day, and by recita- 
tions from text-books. 

By this method of teaching it is asserted that the 
process of cramming—a deleterious practice, too 
prevalent in the general system of medical education 
—is avoided. It is believed that the proposed method 
of teaching will do more to elevate the standard of 
medical education, and to exalt the dignity of the 
profession, than any other measure that could be 
adopted. 

The students are taught the use of the microscope, 
in relation to both pathologic and physiologic 
studies. The methods of bacteriologic investigation 
are taught by practical work in the laboratory. 

Among the advantages offered by this school is the 
privilege granted, without further cost, to all stu- 
dents who enter the medical department, of pursuing 
such studies as they may desire in the academic 
course. Academic students may take anatomy and 
physiology in the first year of the medical course. 
preparatory to entering on the full medical course 
after graduating in arts or science. Such students 
are admitted to the second year’s medical class. 

Conditions of admission: Candidates for admis- 
sion to the medical department must possess a good 


common-school education. This is the minimum 
requirement, and evidence that the candidate posses- 
ses the requisite knowledge must be attested by cer- 
tifleates of former instructors or must be shown by 
examinations conducted by the Faculty. Students 
are strongly urged to take degrees in arts or science 
before entering this department. 

Fees: First year matriculation, $20; second year 
matriculation, $50; third year matriculation, $50. 

A preliminary course of nine months will be given 
pee) this year in chemistry, biology, physics and 
satin, 

A. W. McAlester, Dean. Woodson Moss, Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


This College is entering upon its fourteenth annual 
course of lectures. A course of study embraces four 
years’ study of medicine, with three full courses of 
lectures, of twenty-six weeks each. Its matriculants 
are required to have a good English education, with 
a sufficient knowledge of Latin and the elementary 
sciences to enable them to thoroughly comprehend and 
assimilate the instruction which is given to them in 
the different departments of medicine. The fees are 
small, amounting to about $60 for each course of lec- 
tures. The hospital facilities are ample. Clinical 
advantages being obtained from over two hundred 
beds in the different hospitals in the city, beside sixty 
beds contained in a hospital under the control of the 
College, immediately adjoining its building. 

The University Medical College has made the sub- 
ject of clinical instruction one of its chief aims and 
for this purpose has established a dispensary, in 
which more than 15,000 cases are treated yearly in 
the different departments. The smal! number of its 
students thus gives an unexceptional advantage to 
each individuel student. 

Chas. W. Adams, M.D., Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE AND VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Forty-fifth annual session, eight months’ term, 
three years’ course required for graduation. Twelve 
professors and nine special lecturers and laboratory 
assistants. One of the oldest and most successful 
medical schools south of the Ohio River. Ample 
clinical facilities afforded by the public hospitals. 
Fees $75 first and second years; $100 third year. 

Faculty: J. H. Callender, President; Thomas Menees, 
Dean; Thomas L. Madden, W. L. Nichol, J. M. Safford, 
C. 8. Briggs, G. C. Savage, Richard Douglas, C. R. Atchison, 
S8.S.Croekett, Ambrose Morrison, 8. 8. Briggs, W. H. Witt, 
Larkin Smith, E. A. Ruddiman, O. H. Wilson, G. H. Price, 
M. H. Bonner, J. W. Waters, J. M. Bass. 
retary. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, MEDI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT. 


Fifty-fourth year. The session of 1894-95 will 
begin Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. Attention is called 
to the fact that the curriculum has recently been en- 
tirely remodeled and greatly improved. It now con- 
sists of a three years’ graded course as follows: 

First Year: Lectures and recitations from text- 
books on anatomy, physiology and chemistry. Dis- 
section and laboratory work in histology, materia 
medica and chemistry. 

Second Year: Lectures on surgical and regional 
anatomy, experimental physiology, experimental 


W. G, Ewing, Sec- 
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chemistry, physics and hygiene, and materia medica. 
Recitations from text-books on pathologic anatomy, 


practice of medicine, surgery, materia medica, obstet- | 


rics and demonstrations on the manikin, laboratory 
work, in pathology, clinics in Bellevue Hospital and 


the College building, on medicine, surgery and gyne- 


cology, and practical clinical work in sections in 
medicine and surgery. 


Third Year: Lectures on practice of medicine, sur- 


gery, obstetrics, gynecology, therapeutics and pathol- | 


ogy, with autopsies. Bedside teaching in small 
classes in the wards of Bellevue Hospital on medi- 
cine, surgery and gynecology. Clinics in Bellevue 
Hospital and the College building on medicine, sur- 
gery and gynecology. 

Special clinics: Ophthalinology, otology, laryn- 
gology, orthopedy, pediatrics, skin diseases, vene- 
real diseases, nervous diseases. 

Examinations are held at the close of each year. 
The marks received for proficiency in practical work 
in the laboratory, dissecting room, etc., are added to 
the final examination marks in each corresponding 
subject. 

Faculty of Medicine: Rev. H. M. McCracken, Chancellor ; 
Chas. Inslee Pardee, Dean. 

Professors: Alfred L. Loomis, W. H. Thomson, Wm. M. 
Polk, L. A. Stimson, R. A. Witthaus, Wm. G. Thompson, Geo. 
bere! H. P. Loomis, Stephen Smith, A. E. Macdonald, 


. C. Edgar, E. D. Fisher, C. 8S. Bull, H. G. Piffard,J. E. 
Winters. 


Clinical Professors: P. A. Morrow, C. G. Coakley, A. M. 
Phelps, E. LeFevre. 


Adjunct Professors: C. E. Quimby, F. W. Gwyer, Ivin 
Sickles, John B. Knapp, Justin L. Barnes, Irving 8S. Haynes. 

The College possesses a corps of sixty-four pro- 
fessors and instructors in its various departments; 
and in addition to well-equipped laboratories and a 
dispensary where 20,000 visits are annually paid, it 
offers to students exceptional facilities for practical 
instruction at the bedside in Bellevue Hospital, which 
is directly opposite the College buildings. 

Fees: For course of leetures, $150; matriculation, 
$5; demonstrators’ fee, including material for dis- 
section, $10; final examination fee, $30. 

For further particulars and circulars, address the 
Dean, Prof. Chas. Inslee Pardee, University Medical 
a 410 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York 

ity. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
PORTLAND, ORE, 


The Medical Department of the University of Ore- 
gon, located at Portland, requires four years’ study 
of medicine including three courses of lectures 
(delivered in separate years). Commencing with 
October, 1895, it will enter upon a four course require- 
ment. There is an entrance examination for ma- 
triculation. 

The school occupies a well-equipped building where 
didactic and clinical lectures are delivered and lab- 
oratory work carried on. Clinics are also held three 
times a week at Good Samaritan and St. Vincent 
Hospitals. These hospitals drawing their patronage 
from Oregon, Washington and Idaho, present more 
than local phases of disease or injury and represent 
types of disease prevalent on the Pacific coast. 

Fees are for matriculation, $5; lecture ticket, $120; 
demonstrators’ ticket, $10. Students having paid 
for two full courses are thereafter admitted free ex- 
cept graduation fee of $30. Special rates are made 


| to graduates of other regular schools and to students 

of dental and pharmaceutical schools. 

_ §. E. Josephi, M.D., Dean; Curtis C. Strong, M.D., 

Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPARTMENT OF 
MEDICINE.* 

The 129th annual session will begin Monday, Oct. 


1, 1894, at 12 m., and will end at Commencement, 
June 4, 1895. 
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_ The curriculum is graded and attendance upon 
four annual sessions is required. College graduates 
in arts or science, who have pursued certain biologic 
studies are admitted to advanced standing. Prac- 
tical instruction, including laboratory work in chem- 
istry. histology, osteology and pathology, with bed- 
side instruction in medicine, surgery, gynecology 
and obstetrics, are a part of the regular course and 
without additional expense. 

Faculty: William Pepper, William Goodell, James Tyson, 
Horatio C. Wood, Theodore G. Wormley, John Ashhurst, Jr., 
Edward T. Reichert, William F. Norris, Barton Cooke Hirst, 
J. William White, John Guiteras, George A. Piersol, John 
Marshall, Louis A. Duhring, John S. Billings, Charles B. 
Penrose. 

For catalogue and announcement containing par- 
ticulars, apply to Dr. John Marshall, Dean, Thirty- 
sixth and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 


SEWANEE, TENN, 

Closed its third annual course of lectures, Aug. 30, 
1894, with a class of about fifty students and seven- 
teen graduates. 

The gradual and permanent growth of this Colle 
argues that a spring and summer school at this 
favored locality (2,300 feet above sea level) is an 
assured fact. 

Next session will open March 7, 1895. For infor- 
mation address J. 8. Cain, M.D., Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE MEDICAL COLLEGE, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, - 


This institution, founded in 1876 as “Nashville 
Medical College,” became in 1879 the ‘Medical De- 
partment of the University of Tennessee.” The ex- 
pectations set forth by the founders and promoters, . 
among whom were the late Professors Paul F. Eve 
and William K. Bowling, have been completely ful- 
filled, and the circle of the College’s influence has 
constantly been growing wider. 

The City Hospital is one of the best equipped insti- 
tutions of the kind in the South. It is perfect in all of 
its appointments. 

St. Margaret’s Hospital: This charitable institu- 
tion is in a prosperous condition, being under the 
management of the Sisters of Charity. r 

College Dispensary: Our Free College Clinic and 
out-door service will enable us to offer at our College 
amphitheater, an abundance of practical clinical ob- 
servation to the students, and our College surgical 
work is probably surpassed by but few schools in the 
country. 

The medical department is located on Broad Street 
between Vine and High Streets. The instruction at 
this College consists of didactic lectures, clinical 
teaching, practical instruction, and examinations or 
quizzes. 

From five to six lectures will be given daily by the 
Faculty during the session, on the following subjects, 
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viz: Anatomy; chemistry; physiology; materia 
medica; practice of medicine; obstetrics; gynecol- 
ogy ; surgery; diseases of the eye, ear and throat; 
medical jurisprudence; diseases of children; State 
medicine; general pathology; physical diagnosis ; 
dermatology ; microscopy; dental and oral surgery; 
diseases of the genito-urinary organs, and venereal 
diseases. 

Clinical teaching is ample at the New City Hospi- 
tal, County Asylum, St.Margaret’s Hospital and Col- 
lege Dispensary. 

Faculty: Chas. W. Dabney, Prest.; Hon.Wm. P. Jones ; Paul 

. Eve, Dean; J. Ber. Lindsley, J. Bun Stevens, Wm. D. Hag- 
gard, J.8.Cain, Wm. E. MeCampbell, Jno. A. Witherspoon, 

oss Dunn, Hazle Padgett, Wood M. Vertrees, T. Hilliard 
Wood, Jno. G. Sinclair, Wm. G. Brien, James Y. Crawford, W. 
Frank Glenn, Haley P. Cartwright, J. Crid. Wharton, 
Charles Mitchell, James B, Neil, James W. Handley, James 
S$. Ward, Thos. R. Newman, Wm. D. Haggard, Jr. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
RICHMOND, VA, 

The University College of Medicine was organized 
in 1893 under the name of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, but for good and sufficient reasons its 
corporate title was altered. 

The location of the College in Richmond, the his- 
toric city of the South, is a fortunate one, on account 

‘not only of the clinical advantages, it being the 
largest manufacturing city in the South, but also on 
account of its superior climatic influences. 

The University College of Medicine is a high-grade 
institution, requiring a three years’ graded course. 
It has three distinct and independent departments, 
viz.: Medicine, dentistry and pharmacy. The sys- 
tem of instruction is a graded one, and consists of 
didactic lectures, clinical teaching, quizzes, recita- 
tions and laboratory work, so arranged that the work 
of each year does not conflict with the work of the 
other two years, the course of study being about 
equally divided between recitations and lecture work 
on the one hand and laboratory work and clinics on 
the other. 

Personal work in the anatomic, chemic, histologic, 
pathologic, physiologic, dental and pharmaceutic 
laboratories is a prominent and most important 
feature and without additional expense. 

The Virginia Hospital and its Out-Door Depart- 
ments, and the Richmond Eye, Ear and Throat In- 
firmary, furnish ample facilities for genuine clinical 
instruction, and the professors of the different de- 
partments are allowed the use of this Hospital as a 
school of practical instruction. 

The regular session began on Oct. 3, 1894, and will 
continue seven months. 

Faculty of Medicine: Hunter McGuire, President ; Joseph 
A. White. Secretary dnd Treasurer; Hugh M. Taylor, 
Stuart McGuire, Landon B. Edwards, Thomas J. Moore, Ed- 
ward McGuire, George Ross, Paulus A. Irving, Lewis Wheat, 
John Dunn, M. D. Hoge, Jr., W. T. Oppenhimer, Jacob 
Michaux, William 8. Gordon, J. Allison Hodges, Charles H. 
Chalkley. 

Faculty of Dentistry: E.M.Cowardin, Charles L. Steel, 
Hugh M. Taylor, J. Aliison Hodges, M. D. Hoge, Jr., Stuart 
McGuire, J. Michaux, W. 8. Gordon, Charles H. Chalkley. 

Faculty of Pharmacy: T. A. Miller, Andrew T. Snel- 
lings. T. Wilber Chelf. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The thirty-second annual course of lectures will 
begin Thursday, Jan. 17, 1895, and continue six 
months, ending July 8. 

This extension of the term will increase the scope 
of the instruction, and prove of great advantage to 
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the student. The preliminary term has been abol- 
ished. No private courses by any of the professors 
will be tolerated by the Faculty. 

Instruction will be given in the following branches: 
Anatomy, physiology, chemistry, materia medica and 
therapeutics, practice, obstetrics, surgery, diseases of 
children, medical jurisprudence, neurology, ophthal- 
mology and otology, gynecology, dermatology, vene- 
real diseases, pathology, and bacteriology, hygiene, 
sanitary science and examinations for life insurance. 

Laboratory courses at this College in urinary 
analysis, histology, pathology and bacteriology, and 
practical work in physical diagnosis, surgery and 
demonstrative obstetrics, are now compulsory. 

The instruction is given by scholastic and clinical 
lectures, by recitations and by practical manipula- 
tions by the student. 

The clinical advantages are in many respects 
unsurpassed. 

For further information address the Secretary, Dr. 
B. J. Andrews, Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO MEDICAL FACULTY. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, 


The eighth session since the reéstablishment of 
the Medical Faculty of the University of Toronto 
will commence on Oct. 2, 1894. The opening lecture 
will be delivered by Prof. R. A. Reeve in the biologic 
department. 

Distinct and separate courses of instructions are 
provided for each of the four years of the medical 
curriculum. 

The course of instruction given by the Faculty 
prepares students primarily for the degree of M.B. 
of the University of Toronto, and for the license of 
the Ontario College of Physicians and Surgeons, but 
it fulfills the requirements of other Canadian Univer- 
sities, and it aims at giving the student such a train- 
ing in the sciences as is now exacted of all students 
who desire to obtain any British medical qualifica- 
tion in addition to a Canadian one. 

Students intending to proceed to the degree of 
M.B. in the University of Toronto will find the re- 
quirements for matriculation to be as follows: Those 
who are graduates in Arts of any British or Canadian 
University, or who are undergraduates in the Faculty 
of Arts or of Law in the University of Toronto or 
have been registered as medical students in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario are ex- 
empt from this matriculation. A student desirous of 
obtaining a license to practice medicine in Ontario 
must pass the July matriculation examination of the 
University of Toronto, including the subjects of 
physics and chemistry, which entitles him to be reg- 
istered as a medical student. If, however, he does not 
wish to obtain the Ontario license and yet intends to 
proceed to the degree of M.B., he may be registered 
as a matriculated medical student in the University 
on passing either the July or the September matric- 
ulation examination. He may delay presenting him- 
self for this examination until any time before the 
second examination for the degree of M.B., but, if 
possible, he should matriculate before commencing 
his medical studies. 

The degree of M.B., is given to candidates who 
have matriculated and who have attended during four 
winter sessions of at least six months each and one 
summer session the courses of instruction as required 
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by the curriculum, whe passed exam- 
inations taken in the following order: the first at the 
end of the first session; the second, at the end of the 
second session; and the final, at the end of the fourth 
session. 

Subjects of the different examinations, first ex- 
amination: Physics, chemistry (inorganic), biology. 

Second examination: Anatomy, physiology, em- 
bryology and histology, materia medica and elemen- 
tary therapeutics, chemistry (organic and physio- 
logic). 

Final examination: Medicine and clinical medi- 
cine, surgery and clinical surgery, obstetrics, pathol- 
ogy, therapeutics, gynecology, medical jurisprudence 
and toxicology, hygiene, medical psychology, topo- 
graphical anatomy. 

Fees: Registration (payable once only) $5; the 
tuition fees for the first year amount to $75; for 
the second year amount to $75; for the third year 
amount to $85; for the fourth year amount to $85; 
supply fee for use of microscope and material in first 
year $1.50; for second year $2.75. 

Students in the fourth year will be required, in ad- 
dition, to pay a fee of $5 for the extra-mural class in 
medical psychology. 

Fees connected with examinations and the grant- 
ing of degrees: For matriculation or registration of 
matriculation, $5; for annual examination (each) 
$10; for examination in practical chemistry, 50 
cents; for admission ad eundem statwm, $6; for the 
degree of M.B., $20; for the degree of M. D., $20; for 
admission ad eundem gradum, $20. 

For all information not covered by this announce- 
ment, the intending student should apply to Prof. A. 
Primrose, Biological Department, Caiveteite of 
Toronto. 


UNIVERSITY OF BISHOP’S COLLEGE, FACULTY OF 
MEDICINE. 


MONTREAL, 

Medical course of study, four years of six months 
each, and one summer course at end of third year of 
three months. Fees for four years, including hos- 
pitals, etc., about $400. 

Special advantages offered in maternity and gyne- 
ecological work. 

The only University in this Province which admits 
students of both sexes. 

Dental course of study leading to the degree of 
D.D.S. includes three years. Matriculation exam- 
ination is identical in details for admission to either. 

This Faculty is recognized by the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England, and the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London. Class tickets for the various courses 
are accepted by those Colleges as qualifying candi- 
dates for examination. The Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of Edinburgh, the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh, the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow, and the University of London, also ac- 
cept the class tickets of Bishop’s College, and the 
diploma of this University exempts its holder from 
being examined on the subjects of the primary 
branches and mairiculation. Such candidates are 
therefore only required to pass in the subjects of the 
final branches, including hygiene. The Scottish col- 
leges acting conjointly grant only one examination, 
and therefore confer a triple qualification. 

The degree of Medicine and Surgery of this Uni- 
versity, being accepted by the licensing bodies of 
Great Britain, its possessor is entitled to the same 


exemptions as are «stowed all other recognized Colon- 
ial degrees. The College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Quebec accepts the degree without further exam- 
ination, provided the holder of such degree has, 
previous to beginning the study of medicine, passed 
the preliminary examination exacted by that Board. 

The class tickets for the various courses are ac- 
cepted as qualifying for the examination of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario, and the 
matriculation examination of this Faculty is recog- 
nized by the General Medical Council of Great 
Britain. 

Geo. T. Ross, M.D. Registrar. 


WASHINGTON MEDICAL DEPART- 
ENT. 
ST, LOUIS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 
The fifty-third annual session of St Louis Medical 
College commenced Sept. 27, 1894, and continues until 


| April 26, 1895. 


The building is commodious, capable of accommo- 
dating 400 students, and is modern in design and 
complete in equipment. Ithas large and thoroughly 
furnished laboratories for chemistry, histology, 
pathology, and bacteriology. Unusual facilities are 
furnished for the pursuit of these branches. 

Its clinical opportunities are ample. The city in- 
stitutions, City Hospital, Poor- House, Insane Asylum 
and Female Hospitals are open to the students. 

The out-clinics of the College are fine and well pro- 
vided with excellent quarters. The Mullanphy Hos- 
pital, the finest hospital in St. Louis, affords exclu- 
sive advantages to the students of this institution. 

This College has for fifteen years enforced a three 
years course and has this extended course now thor- 
oughly established and in good working order. 

Fees for each year $100. 

Henry H. Mudd, M.D., Dean; E.E.Senseney, M.D., 
Secetary. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


Presents a three years’ graded course, each year a 
term of eight months. Instruction by recitations, 
lectures, clinics, quizzes and practical training. 
Ample laboratory, dispensary and hospital facilities 
and equipments are provided for all students. 
Tickets for year, $100; tickets for whole course, $250. 
Special courses as desired, and advanced students 
given standing according to assured acquirements. 
Year begins middle of September. 

Charles F. Thwing, President; Isaac N. Himes, 
Dean; G. C. Ashmun, Secretary. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 
YALE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


In the fall of 1810 a charter was granted to the 
President and Fellows of Yale College and the Pres- 
ident and Fellows of the Connecticut Medical Society 
authorizing them to unite according to the terms of 
certain “Articles of Union,” before agreed upon, for 
the establishment of a medical seminary, to be styled 
the Medical Institution of Yale College. Two years 
later the school was organized, and in the fall of 1813 
instruction was begun. The Faculty consisted of 
four professors, appointed by the College Corpora- 
tion from nominations by the Medical Society. 
Degrees were conferred by the College on the recom- 
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the members of the Faculty and an equal number 
appointed by the Medical Society. The instruction 
consisted of didactic and clinical lectures and dis- 
sections during the short winter course. Later, in- 
struction was given during the spring months also, 
and from time to time the number of instructors 
was increased. 

That this dual nature of the school and the method 
of instruction were wisely planned is shown by the 
position which the school took at once in the medi- 
eal instruction of the time. But changes gradually 
took place in the relations between practitioners and 
students of medicine, and even greater changes in 
medicine itself, which demanded a different kind of 
instruction. This school responded early to this 
demand, and in 1879 an entrance examination was 
imposed, and a graded course extending over three 
years of eight months each, and including considera- 
ble laboratory instruction, was adopted. In 1884 by 
an agreement with the Medical Society, the College 
authorities assumed the entire control of the school. 

In re-organizing the school as an integral part of 
the University, the inherent defects in the older and 
still common method of instructing chiefly by didac- 
tic lectures, were recognized, and the methods now 
employed are similar to those in vogue in the other 
departments. Didactic lectures are still employed 
as best in some branches, but recitations from 
assigned readings, with explanatory lectures, labora- 
tory work ‘and personal instruction in the clinics, 
constitute the main portion of the curriculum. The 
school has well equipped laboratories for the study 
of anatomy, histology, chemistry, pharmacy, physi- 
ology, pathology, and bacteriology. A new building 
especially adapted to the requirements of laboratory 
work, has been added to the equipment recently, and 
is used for the first time this year. 

While the attention of the student is particularly 
directed to those branches which can be studied to 
advantage only in a well equipped medical school, 
the value of clinical instruction is fully appreciated, 
and amply provided for. The course of instruction 
is graded to cover three years of thirty-four weeks 
each. The curriculum consists chiefly of recitations 
of assigned readings in text-books, systematic labor- 
atory work, and personal instruction in clinics. 

Terms of admission: Candidates for admission 
must be at least 18 years old, and must present satis- 
factory testimonials of moral character from former 
instructors or physicians in good standing. Each 
candidate must present proof that he has passed the 
matriculation examination of some scientific, literary, 
or professional college in good standing; or present 
testimonials from the proper officer that he has pur- 
sued the course at some high school, academy or pre- 
paratory school, approved by the Faculty; or he 
must pass an examination in the following subjects: 

1. English: An essay of about two hundred and 
fifty words on some familiar subject to be announced 
at the time of the examination. 

2. Mathematics: The metric system of weights and 
measures. Algebra, to quadratics. Plane geometry, 
to the extent included in Wentworth’s Plane Geome- 
try. Books I-III. 

Physics: Gage’s Element of Physics, or some 
equivalent work. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE. 
To be eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
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2. He must have spent three years as a student in 
this school, or if but one or two years in this school, 
he must have pursued such studies in some other 
recognized institution, as are considered by the 
Faculty to be the equivalent of the remainder of the 
full term of study. The last year must have been in 
this school. 

3. He must have passed to the satisfaction of the 
Faculty the prescribed examinations of the course; 
and he must have presented a satisfactory thesis on 
some subject relating to medicine. The thesis 
should be presented to the Dean on the third Wed- 
nesday before Commencement. 

Fees and expenses first year: Matriculation (paid 
but once), $5; tuition, $140; practical anatomy (in- 
cluding instruction and material), $10. Second 
year: Tuition, $140; practical anatomy (including 
instruction and material), $5; practical pharmacy, 
$5. Third year: Tuition, $80; Graduation, $30. 

Herbert E. Smith, M.D., Dean, New Haven, Conn. 

Faculty: Rev. Timothy Dwight, President; Moses C. 
White, Charles A. Lindsley, William H. Carmalt, James 
Campbell, Thomas H. Russell, Louis 8. DeForrest, Oliver 
T. Osborne, Harry B. Ferris, Graham Lusk. 

Other instructors: William H. Brewer, Henry P. Stearns, 
Samuel B. St. John, Henry Fleischner, Frank H. Wheeler, 


Charles J. Foote, Henry L. Swain, Joseph H. Townsend, 
Arthur N, Alling, Louis B. Bishop. 


SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 


American Association of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists, 


Abstract of the Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting, held 
in Toronto, Sept. 19, 20,and 21, 1894. 


First Day—Mornina Session, 


The Association met in the Council Chamber of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons at 10:15 a.m.,and was called 
to order by the second Vice-President, Dr. Geo. F. HuLserr, 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

An Address of Welcome on behalf of the local medical 
profession was delivered by Dr. James Tuorsury, which 
was responded to by Dr. HuLperr. 

The reading of papers was proceeded with, and the first pa- 
per was read by Dr. J. Henry Carsrens, of Detroit, entitled 
THE INCISION IN ABDOMINAL SURGERY—METHODS AND RESULTS. 

The author summarized as follows: 

1. With a small, narrow-bladed, sharp knife make a clean 
incision through the skin of the necessary length, and with 
another sweep ortwo cut through the linea alba, muscle. ete, 
Lift the peritoneum with your fingers, open it, and enlarge 
the incision. The use of the forceps to lift the tissues, or 
the grooved director is unnecessary. 

2. In closing the abdominal incision use animal ligature, 
kangaroo tendon and catgut. First carefully bring together 
the peritoneum in a running stitch, then the transversalis 
fascia, and the rectus if the incision is through this muscle. 
Then carefully bring together, edge to edge, the tendinous 
insertion of the oblique muscles. The fat and loose cellular 
tissue above,can be brought together in one or two tiers, 
according to thickness. Bring the skin together carefully 
with Marcy’s cobbler stitch, thus burying all your sutures. 

3. Then seal with collodion, and if everything connected 
with the operation has been carefully aseptic, absolute pri- 
mary union will take place, and the different layers of the 
abdominal wall will have been brought together as near as 


mendation of the Board of Examiners, consisting of every candidate must fulfill the following conditions: 
1. Ile must be at least 21 years of age, and must 
sustain a good reputation for moral character. 
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possible as they were in the first place, and no hernia will 
result. 

4. In cases of extensive umbilical, ventral, or other her- 
nias, it is best to bring the peritoneum together with an 
over-and-over stitch of kangaroo tendon or catgut; to make 
a flap splitting operation of the ring, which is brought to- 
gether with silkworm gut, or silver wires which are buried, 
and then the fat and skin are united with the buried animal 
suture. 


PLASTIC SURGERY IN GYNECOLOGY. 


Dr. Josern Price, of Philadelphia, read a paper on this 
subject in which he said that the practice of surgery in all 
its branches required a mechanical trend and an ability to 
devise means to accomplish a given end. In order to mend 
a perineum intelligently, the mechanism of labor must be 
understood and the lines of fracture appreciated. In cases 
of serious pelvic invasion with accompanying lacerated cer- 
vix it is often better or imperative, first, to do the pelvic ope- 
ration, and to follow this at another time with the cervical 
repair. The author condemns the plan advised by some to 
perform internal and external operations at one sitting. 
Perineal tears always occur at certain parts of the perin- 
eal structure. These tears are either lateral, under the 
ramus of the pubes,or central, extending from vagina to- 
ward the rectum. The tears toward the rectum tend torun 
around it rather than through it,owing to the differentiation 
of structure in these two tubes. The tears of the vaginaare 
always from within outward, from above downward, and 
therefore the external or skin operations for perineal lacer- 
ations are essentially unscientific procedures. All opera- 
tions for the restoring of the integrity of these parts should 
be done in the lines of their destruction, and therefore from 
within outward and from above downward. When the skin 
of the perineum is involved, mending of this is merely a cos- 
metie procedure. The cosmetic element too often predom- 
inates in many of the so-called perineal devices. The silk- 
worm gut with shot is by far the most preferable material 
to be used for sutures. As little tissue as possible is to be 
included within the ligature, and strangulation is to be 
avoided. 

Dr. W. B. Dewees, of Salina, Kansas, read a paper en- 
titled “The Care of Pregnant Women.” (See JournaL Sep- 
tember 29.) 

APPENDICITIS WITH REPORT OF CASES, 

Dr. Geo. 8. Peck, of Youngstown, Ohio, read this paper. 

Case 1.—Operation during interval of attacks ; obstruction 
July 6; did second operation; recovery. Operation July 27. 
Appendix buried in mass of strong adhesions between ileum 
and cecum containing large fecal concretion. Appendix 
removed in segments. Lleum returned to abdominal cavity. 
During first six days highest temperature 100. August 4 
re-opened incision, found about three feet from ileo-cecal 
valve complete obstruction by band of dense adhesions. 
Obstruction liberated, ileum brought out in the incision and 
abdominal eavity packed with gauze. From the thirteenth 
day to the present time patient has had from one to three 
daily passages per rectum; discharged from the hospital on 
the fifty-fifth day after first operation. 

Case 2-—Operation during fourth day; first attack. Large 
appendix removed, containing two drachms of pus and fecal 
concretion. Adhesions broken up, incision packed with 
iodoform gauze. Uninterrupted recovery. Discharged from 
hospital twenty-eighth day after the operation. 

Case 3.—Operation third day of the third attack. Perit- 
oneal cavity opened, adhesions broken up; large appendix 
removed; uninterrupted recovery. 

Case 4—Operation during tenth day. Death from septic 
peritonitis in sixty-five hours. Large abscess cavity evacu- 
ated; appendix gangrenous and detached; washed out by 
irrigation. Autopsy revealed general septic peritonitis. 

Case 5—Perforating appendicitis. Operation during third 
day of attack. Death from septic peritonitis twenty-seven 
hours, or more, after operation. Case 6, similar to previous 
one, died from general septic peritonitis. 


Dr. W. G. McDonatp, of Albany, contributed a paper on 
APPENDICITIS ; OBSERVATIONS BASED ON A CLINICAL STUDY OF 
EIGHTY-FOUR CASES. 


Out of the great amount of literature, controversial and 
otherwise, three important landmarks are established: 1, 
that for all practical purposes all inflammatory processes in 
the right iliac fossa, arise from the appendix; 2, that prac- 
tically the appendix is always intra-peritoneal, and that any 
operation undertaken for appendicitis that does not involve 
the entering of the peritoneum is false in its surgical con- 
ception ; 3, that idiopathic peritonitis does not occur. That 
many cases diagnosticated as such, are really cases of per- 
forating appendicitis. The author classified the varieties as: 
1, acute perforating, fulminating appendicitis with general 
peritonitis; 2, acute suppurating appendicitis with local 
plastic peritonitis and abscess; 3, subacute appendicitis, 
variously termed catarrhal, chronic, relapsing, or obliterat- 
ing appendicitis, or appendicular colic. 

Dr. Joserpn Horrman, of Philadelphia, followed with a 
paper on “Surgical Appendicitis.” 

Seconp Day—MorninG Session, 
Dr. W. B. Dorsert, of St. Louis, read a paper entitled 


LIGATION OF THE UTERINE ARTERIES FOR THE CURE OF FIBROID 
TUMORS AND CHECKING HEMORRHAGE, 


The object of this paper was to establish the author’s pri- 
ority as well as originality of ligation of the uterine arteries 
for the cure of fibroids. He made observations during De- 
cember, 1889, and January and February, 1890, and reported 
a case of atrophy of the genitalia and described the tech- 
nique of the operation of ligation of the uterine arteries for 
the cure of fibromatous growths in a paper read before the 
St. Louis Medical Society, May 17, 1890, and which was pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Courier of Medicine. 

Dr. Henry Howirt, of Guelph, Ont., read a paper entitled 
REMARKS ON THE SURGICAL TREATMENT OF INTUSSUSCEPTION IN 

THE INFANT, BASED ON TWO SUCCESSFUL CASES. 


In this paper he recommends early abdominal section as 
being the best method of treatment to reduce the high mor- 
tality rate of intussusception in early infancy. Of the two 
eases cited, one child was at the time of operation under 3, 
and the other under 6 months of age. In regard to the steps 
of the operation, among other things he advises a small 
median incision; evisceration; reduction by pressure on 
apex of intussusceptum, while the intussuscipiens is drawn 
in the opposite direction ; and forcing the contents of ileum 
into colon before returning the intestines to abdomen. 

Dr. Ropert T. Morris, of New York, demonstrated a 
method of intussusception in rabbits. 

TREATMENT OF DISTENSION OF THE FALLOPIAN TUBES WITHOUT 
LAPAROTOMY AND REMOVAL. 

By Dr. Frank A. Guascow, of St. Louis. This paper is 
intended to bring before the profession a method of curing 
tubal distension by means of intra-uterine treatment in 
contra-distinction to laparotomy and removal. By this 
means the uterine ends of the tubes are madé more patu- 
lous, and a discharge takes place from the tube through the 
uterus. He called attention to the fact that the tubes, as 
far as his observation goes, are always pervious at the outer 
extremity of the cornu, hence when removing them we must 
always clamp them before cutting. The obstruetion must 
be within the uterine wall, probably in the endometrium. 
Gonorrheal inflammation is not an adhesive inflammation, 
and hence it does not follow that the tubes have a true 
atresia following thisinflammation. His opinion is thatthe 
closure is due to a swelling of the endometrium and hence 
a closure at the uterine end takes place. When this inflam- 
mation and swelling are overcome by pressure and antisep- 
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sis the tubes become patulous again. The intra-abdominal 
pressure will cause fluid in any pendent portion of the tube 
to ascend into the uterus. The above procedure can be car- 
ried out in three different ways: 1, by gradually packing 
with gauze, without anesthesia; 2, by rapid dilatation of the 
cervix and packing with gauze after curetting. This is done 
under anesthesia; 3,his own method of dilating by means of 
antiseptic or sterilized elm bark tents. These tents are small 
strips of elm bark made just long enough to enter the cervix 
completely and not press on the fundus. They should be 
kept in an alcoholic solution or bichlorid of mercury, 1 to 
4000, and have a strong string attached, by means of which 
they may be withdrawn. They are partially broken in a 
number of places for the purpose of making them more pli- 
able. They may be dipped into glycerin or water just 
before introduction. These tents may be used when it 
would be impossible to pack with gauze. He had treated 
twenty or more cases during the past year, and does not 
recall one in which he did not get some discharge from the 
tent. All of these cases were either cured or very much 
benefited. 

INFLAMMATORY DISEASE OF THE UTERUS AND APPENDAGES AND 

OF THE PELVIC PERITONEUM—INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 

By Dr. Wo. W. Porrer,of Buffalo. Dr. Potter began by 
recalling the well-known fact that the pathology of pelvic 
disease has been entirely reconstructed since 1860, and that 
now we had come to regard inflammation of the pelvic perit- 
-oneum as generally symptomatic of disease of the ovaries 
or Fallopian tubes or both. Mr. Tait within the last ten or 
twelve years, together with men who have worked abreast 
of him—some of whom are members of this Association— 
have driven out the theory of pelvie cellulitis that for so 
long held sway, and now peri-and parametritis have been 
dropped from the gynecologic vocabulary. The struggle has 
been a long one, but abdominal surgeons have demonstrated 
the truth of this proposition, viz., that pus originating out- 
side of the tubes or ovaries in the non-puerperal state is a 
very rare condition, and that speaking generally pelvic 
abscesses are pus tubes. The largest number of women in 
the consulting rooms of gynecologists are those suffering 
from pelvic inflammation or its residues, hence the impor- 
tance of the subject under discussion can not be over-esti- 
mated. But he asserted, it is only within the past seven or 
eight years that anything like uniformity of opinion as to 
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the causes and proper treatment of pelvie inflammation 
have been adopted. Now, just as we are beginning to agree | 
as to the essentials governing these cases, we are told by a | 
number of agreeable gentlemen who call themselves con- | 
servatives that these diseases do not demand operation, but | 
that they can be cured in most instances by tentative meas- | 
ures, such as diet, rest,electricity, and the like. By denoune- | 
ing the work of abdominal surgeons as unnecessary mutila- | 


tion, and stigmatizing it as castration or unsexing women, | 


they have created a panic among the medical journals that | 
is reaching far into the ranks of the profession. The effect. 
of this is to turn back the wheels of time and stay the ad-| 
vance of progress with harmful results to suffering women. | 
It must be admitted that these so-called conservative men. 
are clever, which makes their subtle and dangerous doc- 
trine all the more damaging in its results. 

Dr. C. A. L. Reep, of Cincinnati, discussed the clinical 
history of inflammatory diseases of the uterus and appen- 
dages and of the pelvic peritoneum; Dr. L. 8S. McMurtry, of | 
Louisville, the causation and pathology; Dr. James I. W. 
Ross, of Toronto, the diagnosis and prognosis; Dr. M. Rosen- 
wasser, of Cleveland, the treatment, along with Drs. A. 
Vander Veer, J. Henry Carstens and Joseph Price. 

Dr. Josern Horrman, of Philadelphia, read a paper enti- 
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PUS IN THE PELVIS AND ABDOMEN; ITS DIAGNOSIS AND TREAT- 
MENT. 

He said that pus in the abdominal and pelvic cavities had 
been treated and considered with far more leniency than 
pus anywhere else inthe human economy. It was the tramp 
manifestation of all disease. He considered briefly the 
various organs in which pus makes its appearance, and in 
the order of frequency he mentioned the kidneys, appendix 
vermiformis, tubes and ovaries, liver, pancreas and spleen. 
Each case should be treated according to the demands it 
makes and according to its complications. There was no 
rule in doing an ideal operation and have the patient die 
when it is over. Ideal work was that which gives the best 
result in the line for which it was done. Surgery of the 
abdomen was a work of self-denial, of trial, of unexpected 
complication, and lurking disaster. He best can rise toit who 
has for his motto “My Patient.” Nothing but for the good of 
her who trusts me. Self-seeking carelessness of lives has 
its place in the carnage of internecine strife, not in the 
sorrows of suffering humanity, of dying women. 

Dr. E. W. Cusnuina, of Boston, made some remarks on 
hysterectomy for cancer of the uterus, 

Dr. James F. W. Ross, of Toronto, read a paper entitled, 
“Personal Experience with Pus Tubes, When to Operate, 
How to Operate, and the Results of Operation.” 

Dr. H. T. Macnext, of Toronto, contributed a paper on 
“Congenital Diaphragmatic Hernia,” in which he reported 
two interesting cases. 

A NEW OPERATION FOR THE RADICAL CURE OF INGUINAL AND 
FEMORAL HERNIA. 

This paper was read by Dr. C. A. L. Reep, of Cincinnati. 
The operation which the author devised is as follows: The 
incision in inguinal hernia is made from a point two inches 
above Poupart’s ligament, midway between the anterior 
superior spinous process of the ileum and the spine of the 
pubes, obliquely downward and inward as nearly as possible 
consistent with the access of the inguinal canal to a point 
at the base of the scrotum. The dissection is then carried 
into both scrotal and pelvie cavities. The protruding viscera 
is then reduced and carefully inspected after being brought 
out above. The sac is then carefully dissected from its 
scrotal connections and reversed by invagination. It is 
then opened by two incisions; one toward the pubes, the 
other toward the ileum, being thus converted into an ante- 
The cord is now dissected loose 
and placed in the canal, and denuded of its peritoneum at 
its outer angle. The internal ring is closed by several in- 
terrupted sutures, anima! or buriedsilk, these sutures being 
applied beneath the peritoneal flaps formed by splitting the 
sac, care being taken that in the closure of the ring undue 
pressure shall not be brought to bear upon the cord. The 
posterior peritoneal flap is now excised, the stump beiag 
ligated should there be any necessity for doing so. The an- 
terior flap is carried across the now obliterated internal 
ring and stitched by interrapted sutures to the posterior 
parietal peritoneum. The external ring is now closed by 
passing a number of sutures through its pillars externally 
to the cord, which is now fixed in the internal (pubic) angle 
of the outlet of the canal. Theincision into the abdomen is 
closed by an interrupted figure of eight suture, the internal 
loop embracing the peritoneum, the aponeurosis of the 
transversalis and of both oblique muscles and the external 
loop embracing the superficial fascie, fat and skin. These 
sutures should not be more than three-quarters of an inch 
apart. The incision into the scrotum may be closed in the 
ordinary way. Drainage should not be employed except in 
the presence of marked oozing or obvious infection. 

OVARIOTOMY. 
Dr. A. VANDER VeER, of Albany, presented a report of 
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one hundred and forty-five operations done for removal of 
ovarian tumors and pathologic conditions associated with 
the ovaries and uterine appendages only. He gave a care- 
ful review of the subject of the pre,aration of patient, em- 
bodying all the strong points pertaining to the technique of 
such work, placing great stress upon the importance of the 
room in which the operation was to be done being put in a 
thoroughly aseptic condition, and thorough cleanliness of 
the patient herself. The operations comprise all the varie- 
ties of pathologic conditions met with in connection 
with the ovaries and tubes. The histories of the cases were 
somewhat interesting. Thirty-nine gave a history of phth- 
isis, fifteen of cancer, fifty-seven of irregularity of menstrua- 
tion. The mortality amounts to 1l per cent. While not 
criticising adversely the methods of other operators in clos- 
ing the wound by means of different rows of sutures, kanga- 
roo tendon, and other forms of sutures, yet he has no reason 
to give up his usual method of closing the wound by deep 
sutures of silkworm gut, placing them three or four to the 
inch, taking in carefully only a margin of the skin, a por- 
tion of the fascia and muscles, and not to exceed one quar- 
ter of an inch in width of the peritoneum itself, placing much 
stress upon the importance of careful, thorough, complete 
apposition. The causes of death in the seventeen cases were 
as follows: Obstruction of the bowels due to a coil of small 
intestines becoming attached to the stump of the pedicle, 
causing death on the fourth and fifth day,two cases. Sep- 
tic peritonitis, two cases. Immediate hemorrhage from the 
pedicle, slipping of the knot, within six hours after the ope- 
ration, though the wound was re-opened, the vessels secured, 
abdomen flushed, and hemorrhage controlled, one case. 
Undoubted hemorrhage from the pedicle, causing general 
peritonitis although no distension of the bowels was pres- 
ent, death on fourteenth day, one case. Shock within twelve 
hours after operation, one case. Shock within twenty-four 
hours after operation, one case. Autopsy in both cases re- 
vealed everything in good condition. Pulmonary infarction 
on sixth day, one case. Aggravated diabetes, one case. 
Exhaustion on the sixth day, no other apparent cause found, 
one case. Another case of exhaustion on the third day, 
symptoms in the last two cases, including an autopsy not 
revealing any other cause. Multilocular ovarian cyst, tapped 


twice, operation complicated with four months pregnancy, 
one case. Puerperal septicemia, one case. Intestinal ob- 
struction one twenty-first day, one case. Advanced age 
complicated with the recent effect of an attack of la grippe, 
one case. Delayed operation in a case of extra-uterine 
pregnancy possibly four months, one case. 


(To be concluded.) 


American Public Health Association, 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting, held at Montreal, Canada, 
Sept. 25-28, 1894. 

The Association met with total membership of 225 present. 
The sessions were held in the Association Hall of the 
Y.M.C.A., opposite Dominion Square, The hall was appro- 
priately decorated for the occasion with banners and coats 
of arms of the three countries which the Association repre- 
sents, while the stage was decorated with escutcheons of the 
British Dominion, United States and Mexico. 

The members were furnished with an orange and badge of 
red silk, artistically designed and surmounted with a gilt 
shield bearing the arms of the Province of Quebec which 
has the sleur-de lis, and the British lion. The whole was en- 
circled with a wreath of maple leaves surmounted by the 
imperial crown, while upon each little pennant were written 


. in gilt letters respectively, A. P. H.A., 1894, and Montreal, 


P.Q. One of the French confréres present humorously sug- 
gested that the orange or yellow was indicative of quaran- 


tine, while the red portion of the badge was indicative of 
medicine—red corpuscles, ete. 

Tuesday or the first day’s meeting began at 10:30 4.m., and 
was called to order by the President, Dr. E. P. LaCnare.ie, 
of Montreal, who in a few well chosen words welcomed the 
visitors. His address was mostly of an informal character, 
as the formal opening of the Association did not occur until 
evening. The chairman of the Local Committee of Arrange- 
ments, Prof. Robert Craik, was then introduced and in a 
pleasant manner promulgated a number of important an- 
nouncements besides expressing the cordial feeling that 
existed throughout the profession. The report of the Exec- 
utive Committee through Secretary Watson, stated that 
about one hundred and fifty applications for membership 
had been received, and their election to membership was 
recommended, Dr. A. L. Gihon moved, duly seconded, that 
the Secretary be authorized to cast the vote of the Associa- 
tion for the list as presented, which was accordingly done. 

The next order of business was the following resolution, 
offered by Dr. A. L. Gihon, of the United States, and sec- 
onded by Dr. Frederick Montizambert, of Canada, which 
was carried unanimously, and the Secretary ordered to tele- 
graph the same to the gentlemen named therein: 


Resolved, The American Public Health Association, in ses- 
sion at Montreal, regrets the enforced absence of its first 
Vice-President, Dr. Carmona Y.Valle, of Mexico, its late Vice- 
Presidents, Drs. Liceaga and Orvananos, and its other Mex- 
ican colleagues,' and sends them its fraternal greetings, good 
wishes, and hopes that we shall see them at the next annual 
meeting. 


The first paper presented was entitled 


HYGIENIC NOTES MADE ON A SHORT JOURNEY THROUGH ITALY 
IN 1894. 


By Dr. George H. F. Associate Professor of Hy- 
giene in Johns Hopkins University, which was in the absence 
of the author read by Dr. Gihon. The writer dwelt partic- 
ularly upon the former and modern sanitary conditions of 
the cities of Naples, Rome, Florence, and Milan, and com- 
pared the modern hygienic environments and conditions of 
those cities even to 300 B. C.,as was instanced by Rome’s 
condition at that period, to those of the present day. The 
sewers, water supply and drainage systems of Naples were 
described. The aqueducts of ancient and modern Rome, her 
extensive hygienic laboratories, hospitals, etc., were also de- 
scribed, while Florence was denominated the cleanest city 
in Italy. Her slaughter houses are large and well kept. 
Chlorotic girls at the latter city frequently visit those, (at 
best apparently uninviting) places, and drink the fresh defi- 
brinated blood from the slaughtered animals. There the 
hair from slaughtered pigs is removed by singeing. This is 
regarded as the best method but it injures the meat. A de- 
scription of how the dog pounds are kept and how the un- 
claimed animals are put to death was minutely dwelt upon. 

Cremation in that country has steadily increased. Com- 
parisons were made in this respect with that of the burial of 
the dead. In 1876 the first crematory was built at Milan, 
while twenty-one towns in Italy to-day have official crema- 
tories. In Milan it costs 40 lires and upwards for each cre- 
mation, while in Rome a firstclass cremation costs 180 lires 
down to 60 lires. Theindigent poor in both cities are cre- 
mated free. 

The President announced that several papers bearing 
upon similar topics would be read, and suggested that dis- 
cussion upon Dr. Nuttali’s paper be deferred. 

Dr. Feiix Formanto formally moved that discussion upon 
the above and kindred topics be deferred until the end of 
the series had been reached. Carried. 


1 There were five members in attendance from Mexico, viz: Drs. 
Monjarras, Chico, Mendizabel, and the brothers Ramirez de Arellano. 
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THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 


This paper was read by Dr. Bensamin Les, Secretary of the 
State Board of Health of Pennsylvania, who said in part: 
When those who speak the English language desire to char- 
acterize a line of thought or of procedure as being in the 
very highest degree ridiculous and absurd, they make use 
of the word, preposterous, a word which they have had 
handed down to them from the days of ancient Rome; for 
the Roman with his strictly logical mind could conceive of 
nothing more grotesque and idiotic than placing that which 
should properly and reasonably be pro—bdefore, whether in 
relative position or in sequence of time, postero—behind or 
after. The Saxon, with his love for the concrete and his 
fondness for epigram, crystallized the thought into the pro- 
verbial expression, “the cart before the horse.” I know of 
no more forcible exemplification of this trite but useful old 
adage than the absolute reversal which we so constantly 
find of the appropriate relative positions in point of time of the 
introduction of water supplies and the provision of systems 
of drainage. The tirst thought of the citizen who proposes to 
build himself a country residence is beauty of location. The 
second, architectural adornment. The third, possibly, a co- 
pious and pure water supply, and, with this, modern plumb- 
ing follows as a necessary accompaniment. Last of all, he 
or his architect bethinks himself that it will be necessary to 
find a receptacle for this considerable stream which he is 
going to divert from its natural course and fill with the ac- 
cummulated filth of his household. That which should have 
been most carefully considered first, before a line was drawn 
or a plan designed is left to be provided last, in some hap- 
hazard way, as if it were a trifling detail of no moment 
whatever. The problem may prove impossible of satisfac- 
tory solution to himself. Or if provision can be made in such 
a way as torelieve himselfof annoyance, the chances are ten 
to one that his neighbor will begin to complain of the flood- 
ing of rise pel or the pollution of his well; or, what is still 
worse, and unfortunately of undoubtedly frequent occur- 
rence, sickness may be created in families more remote, the 
couse of which is unsuspected and therefore unremoved. 

The little towns among the hills and mountains of Penn- 
sylvania are peculiarly fortunately situated for the produc- 
tion of an abundance of pure water. The municipal author- 
ities of the-e towns are besieged by water supply contractors, 
generally from New England,and therefore having no local 
interests in the town, with offers to introduce water on very 
advantageous terms. The temptation is great and is often 
yielded to before a single rod of sewer pipe is laid in the 
streets. Then the “practical” and “sanitary” plumbers get 
in their fine work. Every ambitious citizen must have 
water all over his house, with all the modern appliances. 
The kitchen water even though in greatly increased quan- 
tity may pass off over the surface and through the street gut- 
ters. But what shall be done with that discharged from 
the water closets? Happythoughti Heno longer depends 
on the old family well for drinking water, so, into that, the 
soil pipe is incontinently discharged. So far so good. It 
does not annoyhim. But he does not reflect that the same 
subterranean stream which supplies his well in all probabil- 
ity supplies those of the entire neighborhood. It can be 
readily understood how that which should have proved to be 
an inestimable blessing to the community may thus inad- 
vertently be converted into a terrible calamity. Even in 
gravelly soils, where opportunity for filtration to a consid- 
erable degree exists between neighboring wells, this danger 
is a most serious one. It will easily be seen how much it is 
aggravated in limestone regions where the water courses 
along underground for great distances, almost unobstructed. 
And yet itis just under these circumstances that the tempta- 
tion to availione’s self of this so called natural drainage is 
the greatest. The object of this paper may be briefly 
embodied in the two following propositions: 

1. Copious water supplies, with the aid of what is known 
as modern plumbing, constitute a means of distributing 
fecal pollution over immense areas through the soil, through 
subterranean water courses and in surface streams, and can 
not therefore be regarded with unmodified approbation by 
the sanitarian. 

. The question of drainage and sewerage whether for 
individual residences or for communities should always pre- 
cede that of water supply; and no water-closet should ever 
be allowed to be constructed until provision has been made 
for the disposition of its effluent in such a manner that it 
ues sia constitute a nuisance prejudicial to the public 

ealth. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON SEDIMENTATION IN WATER, WITH ILLUS- 
TRATIONS BY CHARTS. 


By Dr. Wyarr Jounxson, bacteriologist to the Board of 
Health of the Province of Quebec. The author stated among 
other things: “That large natural bodies of water, stand- 
ing, become purer and less free of bacteria, and water im- 
proves as the result of sedimentation. Improvement de- 
pends also upon the capacity of water for keeping. The 
Montreal city supply of water was carefully described. It 
is received from the St. Lawrence River through an aque- 
duct six miles long, connected with a reservoir that contains 
about 35,000,000 gallons, which undergoes acertain amount of 
change daily. About 23,000,000 gallonsis used every twenty- 
four hours for the city. Relative to the number of bacteria 
in the reservoir andin the settling basin throughout the 
year, his observations showed in the Montreal supply the 
average number of bacteria, throughout the year, was 170 
per cubic centimeter in the basin, and but 72 are to be found 
in each cubic centimeter of water taken from the reservoir. 
The writer submitted two sets of observations analyzed 
from water of the Ottawa River as well as that taken from 
the St. Lawrence. 

* The recent theory that sunlight is a great agent to cause 
the disappearance of bacteria from water was referred to, 
although his observations and deductions, while not quite 
clear, do not show that sunlight penetrated into deep layers 
of water.” 

The fourth paper of this forenoon session was read by Dr. 

.N. Bex, of Brooklyn, editor of the Sanitarian, on 


THE LONG ISLAND WATER BASIN—BROOKLYN’S RESERVOIR, 


The author concluded by stating that the waste of streams 
is enormous; it is nevertheless easy to appreciate, from a 
knowledge of the conditions of the soil and the examples 
cited of the wells sunk into it, the inexhaustible adequacy 
of the Long Island water basin to eiiged water suflicient to 
meet the demands of Brooklyn for all time, and the folly of 
those who would in the face of such knowledge seek it else- 


where. 
The fifth paper, 
THE WELL WATERS OF OUR FARM HOMESTEADS, 


was read by Frank T. Saurr, Chief Chemist Federal Exper- 
imental Farm, Ottawa. The subjoined is a brief synopsis: 

The purest water is undoubtedly to be found in the coun- 
try, and it isa necessity for farm animals as well as for man 
to have pure water. That milk from healthy milch cows 
may be wholesome, and that butter and cheese may be 
likewise. Clay soils are more or less impervious to the ab- 
sorption of filth,and in this we should be careful from a 
hygienic standpoint. Regarding the qualitative tests for 
diagnosing water, the writer thought no correct inference 
could be drawn from the sugar, nitrate of silver, or perman- 
ganate of potash test. The remainder of the paper con- 
sisted in a cursory review of wells and their environments, 
and directed attention to the fact that much impure water 
is consumed in the country with serious and often fatal re- 
sults, and pointed out the principal lines upon which cor- 
rections should be made and a reform brought about: “As 
the agriculturists form a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation, I think it well that we who take an active interest in 
the health of our people should endeavor to disseminate 
through the country knowledge regarding the injurious 
effects of impure water,and the precautions necessary to be 
taken if pollution of the well is to be avoided. I have no 
doubt that one of the beneficial results of this convention 
will be a keener and better and more intelligent under- 
standing of this vital subject, an understanding that will 
lead to purer water and better health upon our farm home- 
steads.” 

The next paper announced, but which was not on the 


‘printed program, was entitled 


SAND FILTRATION OF WATER WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
RECENT RESULTS OBTAINED AT LAWRENCE, MASSA~ 
CHUSETTS, 


By Georce W. Fuuuer, bacteriologist in charge of the 
Lawrence Experiment Station of the State Board of Health 
of Massachusetts. 

The filter described by the author reduced the bacteria of 
the Merrimac River from 9,000 to 150 per cubic centimeter, 
a removal of 98.3 per cent. of the number. 

During the five years preceding the use of the filter, the 
average annual death rate from typhoid fever in Lawrence 
was 1.27 per thousand inhabitants. The population of Law- 
rence is 50,000,and this average rate is equivalent to 63 
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actual deaths per year from the disease. During the past 
year there have been twenty-six deaths from typhoid fever 
in that city, a reduction of 60 per cent, Of the twenty-six 
who died, twelve were operatives in the mills,each of whom 
was known to have drank infiltrated and polluted canal 
water, which is used in the factories at the sinks for wash~ 
ing. Among the operatives of one of the largest corpora- 
tions where canal water is not used, there has not been a 
single case of typhoid fever during the past year. 

The test of the efficiency of the filter during the past year 
has been a fair one, because at Lowell the sewage of which 
enters the Merrimac River nine miles above the intake of 
the Lawrence filter, there was during the past winter a 
severe epidemic of typhoid fever. 

In conclusion, we may state that it has been found prac- 
ticable to protect the consumers of infected water supply 
by means of sand filtration. 

The last paper read during the forenoon session of the 
first day was on 
SOME DEDUCTIONS FROM BACTERIOLOGIC WORK ON THE WATER 

OF LAKE ONTARIO, 

By Dr. E. B. SuvrtLewortn, Professor of Bacteriology Trin- 
ity Medical College, Toronto, and bacteriologist to the 
Toronto Board of Health. The paper dwelt upon the bac- 
teriologic work done in connection with the water supply of 
Toronto. The city of Toronto is supplied from Lake Onta- 
rio through an intake located 2,200 feet from the shore of 
the Island. The mouth of the intake is eighteen feet from 
the bottom of the water which is there about seventy-five 
feet deep. The supply passes through a six-foot steel pipe 
and thence through a wooden pipe to the south shore of the 
island where it joins a steel pipe and is carried a distance 
of 6,000 feet across the land. it there reaches Toronto Bay, 
which at this point is about 4,500 feet wide, and is conveyed 
by a three-foot cast-iron pipe and a four-foot steel pipe, both 
of which terminate in a pumping well on the city side. The 
entire length of the conduit is nearly two and a half miles. 
The connections being made by cribs fitted with manholes, 
through which samples of water can be obtained. These 
cribs mark the extension of the pipes lakeward, as the intake 
was at intervals of years cusriod further out. 

The paper contained a review of the normal bacteriologic 
character of the lake water, the effect of season and the 
number of bacteria as indicating sewage contamination, 
and the relation of bacteria to enteric fever. The statistics 
regarding the latter from December, 1892 to October, 1898, 
have been alluded to, the abscissz being monthly periods of 
time throughout the a, The writer concluded that at 
the time the accident befell the pipe across the bay on Dec. 
25, 1892, by which large quantities of sewage gained access 
to the supply, increased the number of bacteria per cubic 
centimeter and increased suddenly the enteric diseases, 
affording additional and conclusive evidence of the close re- 
lation which exists between sewage contamination and this 
class of maladies. 

The succeeding two papers were read by title. as the 
authors were not present. “Pure Water vs. Purified Water 
for Public Water Supplies,” by Mr. Danie, W. Mean, of 
Rockford, Ill. “Water Supply of Towns,” by Dr. A. P. Rerp, 
Secretary of the Provincial Board of Health of Nova Scotia 

The Association convened Tuesday afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
Dr. LACHAPELLE, presiding. 

The first paper submitted was the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE POLLUTION OF WATER 
SUPPLIES. 

By Dr. SMart, Major and Surgeon, U.S. Army. 
This report dealt chiefly with the subject of filtration. In 
a former formal report the Committee had taken the posi- 
tion that a water contaminated with sewage was unfit for 
use as a public water supply because neither aeration or 
sedimentation or filtration could be relied upon to remove 
the germs of typhoid fever if they chanced to be present in 
the sewage. Recent experiences had, however, led the Com- 
mittee to recede from this position. The report of the Royal 
Commission on the water supply of London, England, pub- 
lished at this time last year was cited as showing the free- 
dom of that city from typhoid fever by reason of its filtered 
water. The protection of Altona from cholerain 1892 by its 
filtered water, while Hamburg suffered on account of its 
unfiltered water, with the freedom of the latter city from 
the disease in 1893 after the completion of the filter beds for 
its water supply was also detailed. 

The report then referred to filtration in this country, as 
carried out at Poughkeepsie, Hudson, Ilion and Mount Ver- 


from the water of 98 per cent. of its bacteria by infiltration 
through sand filter beds and a reduction of the typhoid 
fever death rate from 127 annually per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation where unfiltered water was used, to 24, after the filter 
beds were in successful operation. The Committee would 
not assert that filtration through sand at the rate of two 
million gallons daily per acre of superfices would protect 
from typhoid fever; but it is considered that the evidence 
so far pointed in this direction and was such as to induce 
water companies and municipalities to look earnestly into 
this subject. As to rapid or mechanical filtration processes 
the Committee allowed them to be capable of producing a 
clear water, but doubted the bacterial purity of the water. 
The patent companies have been for a long time before the 
public and have demonstrated nothing but the clearness of 
the water. The removal of bacteria trom the water could 
easily be demonstrated, but this had not been done. The 
Committee then referred to a suggestion which it advocated 
to endeavor to bring the present chaotic condition of our 
knowledge of the water bacteria into system by codperative 
investigation. Ihe work was conceded to be too much for 
any one alone, but much good might be accomplished if in 
coOperative work one group of the bacteria were to be as- 
signed for study and classification to one laboratory, an- 
other to another; one laboratory, for instance, dealing with 
the vibrios, another with the intestinal bacteria; another 
with the fluorescent forms, and so on. The report closed with 
a request for the sanction of the Association and such facil- 
ities as could be afforded to carry into practice this scheme 
of codperative bacteriologie study. 

Dr. C. O. Pronst, of Ohio, submitted a resolution in ac- 
cordance with the above suggestion, as follows: 

Resolved, That this Association approves the suggestion of 
a coOperative investigation into the bacteriology of water, 
and commend the efforts of the Committee in carrying out 
this work to the officers of State and municipal Boards of 
Health, to the individual members of this Association, and 
to all persons interested in the purity of water supplies, for 
such special assistance as they may be able to render. 

This was, under the rules, referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, Dr. Swartz, of Providence, R. I.., Chairman. 

The report, as given by the Committee, is most thorough 
and can be read and re-read—each time with interest. The 
bacilli coli communis is not always present in typhoid fever 
cases. Mechanical filters have certain advantages Over 
sand filters. Ptomaines may find their way, when filtered, 
through these. Mechanical filtration is the most expensive, 
but this may be due to certain conditions, as where sand 
may or may not be obtainable. 

Dr. J. H. Garpiner, of London, Ontario, spoke upon some 
of the subjects under discussion, and closed offering a reso- 
lution regarding “The Cart Before the Horse :” 

Resolved, That in view of the danger to the public health 
by the contamination of our fresh water lakes, rivers and 
streams, that this Association memorialize the different Fed- 
eral governments as well as the State and Provisional gov- 
ernments, to pass laws prohibiting the contamination of 
these water supplies by sewage from cities, towns and vil- 
lages, and compe! them to provide some means for the treat- 
ment and oxidization of this sewage before emptying it into 
these places. 

Also referred to Executive Committee. 

(To be continued.) 


Doctors’ Fees and Lawyers’ Fees.—Commenting upon the 
recent article on this subject in the North American Review, 
the Pacific Medical Journal cites some cases in point. “The 
daily papers.” says our California contemporary, “are con- 
gratulating ex-President Harrison upon receiving a fee of 
$25,000 for four hours work in court; had a medical man of 
equal or more ability than Mr. Harrison charged a many 
times millionaire $5,000 for a month’s constant attention, 
the whole press would be charging him with robbery—a man 
to be avoided when you are sick, etc. Another case in point. 
Judge Levy, of this city, (San Francisco) has just allowed a 
firm of attorneys a fee of $80,000 for looking after the rou- 
tine business of an estate for a few months, and yet this very 
same judge refused to allow a fee of $30,000 which a medical 
man had presented for many months’ attendance on a mil- 
lionaire and his family. The actual work was probably a 
hundred times more than that performed by the attorney 
who received $80,000; while the responsibility was probably 
five hundred times more, yet his Honor, Judge Levy, saw fit 
to cut the doctor’s fee down to $10,000. And why?” The 
only answer suggested is that the lawyer is that much more 


non, N. Y., and at Lawrence, Mass., showing the separation 


capable of taking care of his own interests. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1894. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA, 

The JourNAL in this number has undertaken to 
put before its readers a statement from the Medical 
Colleges showing the existing state of the medical 
teaching in this country. A few colleges have not 
responded to the circular sent from this office for 
information. 

It is easily seen that a great advance has taken 
place in medical education in this western world 
since the formation of the AMerIcAN MEpIcAL Asso- 
CIATION in 1847, one of the great objects for which 
this Association was founded. 

In the first volume of Transactions, 1848, we find 
that the Committee on Medical Education reported 
that: 

“This AssocriaATION considers defective and errone- 
ous every system of medical instruction which does 
not rest on the basis of practical demonstration and 
clinical teaching, and that it is therefore the duty of 
medical] schools to resort to every honorable means 
to obtain access for their students to the wards of a 
well regulated hospital. 

“ Resolved, That this AssocrATION earnestly and respectfully 
appeals to the trustees of hospitals to open their wards for 
the purposes of clinical instruction, satisfied that they will 
thereby more efficiently aid the cause of humanity, and 
more perfectly accomplish the benevolent intentions of the 
founders of the charity. 

“Resolved, That the practice of appointing physicians and 
surgeons to the charge of hospitals on political or other 
grounds than those of professional or moral worth, is incon- 
sistent with the welfare of its inmates, and, of consequence 
inhumane and unjust, subversive of the objects of its 


founders, and incompatible with a conscientious apprecia- 
tion of the high responsibilities devolved on the appointing 


wer. 
pec Resolved, That we reiterate and strongly recommend to 
the AssociaATIon a practical observance of the resolution ap- 
ended to the report of the Committees on “Preliminary 
ducation,” and on the requisites for graduation submitted 
to the Medical Convention which assembled in Philadelphia 
in May, 1847. 


The three remaining resolutions were recommen- 
dations to the Faculties of the Schools to examine the 
students after the first course, to conduct final exam- 
inations publicly, and to require from each student 
before graduation a written clinical report of not 
fewer than five cases of disease, and upon which re- 
port the student was to be examined. 

It will be seen that this Association from its foun- 
dation, has been constantly stimulating the schools 
in efforts for th ehigher medical education. 

The Department of Bacteriology has been the one 
department of medicine that has created the demand 
in the present decade for the establishment of lab- 
oratories, and it is evident that all our metropolitan 
schools are now provided with excellent laboratory 
facilities. These have added very much to the bur- 
dens of the teaching faculties, for in very many in- 
stances the laboratories have been built by the 
teachers themselves, our civilization not having yet 
reached the point of equipment by patrons outside 
of the profession. There are a few exceptions, but 
the rule is that the school itself has built and equip- 
ped its own buildings. 

Proper endowment of the chairs for our medical 
schools is yet in the future although a start has 
been made in that direction. 

On the whole, it may be said that at no time in our 
history have the medical colleges been 80 well pre- 
pared to give a thorough medical education as at 
present, and we shall close this present century 
with a creditable standing in the eyes of medical 
men throughout the world. That there are too many 
colleges is probably true, that many of them are far 
behind the age is conceded, but they are in the minor- 
ity, and such of them as deserve to live are annually 
growing better. 


VENTILATION OF ISOLATION HOSPITALS. 


From time to time the JouRNAL has taken occasion 
to chronicle the evidence going to show that the ex- 
tent of theaerial diffusion of the smallpox conta- 
gium, especially from smallpox or isolation hos- 
pitals, has heretofore been under-estimated ; and has 
suggested the query whether, in the light of this ac- 
cumulating evidence, the courts would sustain the 
establishment of a smallpox hospital, as usually con- 
structed, within at least 2,000 feet of human habita- 
tions. Coupled with this suggestion it was added 
that, “fortunately, it is not necessary—and it has 
not for many years, been justifiable—to adhere to 
the usual construction of the contagious-disease hos- 
pital,” and it was pointed out that “the method of 
ventilation by aspiration through a furnace or sheet 
of flame, effectually destroys all possibility of the 
escape of disease germs into the surrounding atmos- 
phere,” so that “the construction of a hospital for 
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contagious diseases on any other plan should not be 
countenanced.’” 

In the current issue of the British Medical Journal 
is given an editorial summary of a recent Local 
Government Board memorandum on this subject. 
“Whatever may be its explanation,” says our contem- 
porary; “the fact that residence in the immediate 
vicinity of a smallpox hospital involves some degree 
of increased exposure to infection is now generally 
accepted, and recent experience at Bradford and 
elsewhere has added to the number of those who he- 
lieve with Mr. Power that the smallpox virus can 
be carried through the air for considerable dis- 
tances.” Dr. PriestLey’s observations at Leicester, 
cited in the JourNAL editorial above referred to, 
show that there were fifteen cases of smallpox within 
a circle of 2,000 feet radius around the hospital 
to every single case that occurred in the rest of the 
town ; this, therefore, may be taken, for the present 
at least, as the measure of ‘‘considerable distances.” 

These experiences have caused certain of the 
English isolation hospitals to be provided with 
means whereby the out-going air from the wards is 
cremated, or at least subjected to high temperature, 
with the object of destroying any disease germs it 
may contain, and it is with the results of these ex- 
periments that the memorandum deals. Gas jets in 
the outlet flues were found inefficient; the extraction 
thus caused was not only not sufficient, to prevent 
occasional out-draughts into the open air through 
gratings intended for inlets only, “but the extracted 
air, after passing the gas jets, contained microbes 
capable of cultivation on agar gelatine.” Other de- 
vices, depending upon extraction alone, are described 
in the memorandum; but it is not worth while to 
enumerate these, since they are characterized as 
“still more conspicuously unsuccessful” as a means 
of sterilizing the out-going hospital air. 

The only method of ventilation which, according 
to the Journal, “offers distinct advantages for the 
purpose,” 1s that adopted at the Victoria Institute at 
Glasgow, where the air is drawn down a glazed-brick 
shaft, is screened, washed and warmed en route, and 
is then forced by fans into the wards. It isto be in- 
ferred that there are no other sources of air supply, 
but that the outer air—other than as thus fur- 
nished—is excluded by stationary windows, baffle- 


doors, ete., the outgoing air being exposed for the 


necessary time to a degree of heat sufficient to de- 
stroy all contagium and then discharged at a high 
level, in an upward direction, “thus minimizing 
- whatever risk there may be of diffusing infection in 
the neighborhood of the hospital.” 

The fact that isolation hospitals, with especial 
reference to smallpox, are being planned or are 


1“ Hospital Spread of Smallpox.” 
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already in process of construction, at a number of 
places in this country, lends timeliness to this refer- 
ence to the results of the English experiments. 


OF PERENNIAL INTEREST. 

“Doctors’ fees,” as a topic for discussion, never 
lose their interest. Our namesake of the British 
Medical Association evidently believes this to be 
true, and, in its issue of the 22d ult., indignantly 
refutes a statement, which it finds in the columns of 
Tit-Bits, a comic paper of London, which, like its 
congener, our New York Life, seems to regard no vil- 


. ification or misrepresentation of the profession too 


gross for its pages. 

The statement, which the Journal mildly charac- 
terizes as “extraordinary,” is as follows: “It seems 
often to be lost sight of, or forgotten, that doctors’ 
fees are an important factor in sapping the earnings 
of the poor;” and to this is added that ‘doctors’ 
bills keep thousands poor and on the brink of starv- 
ation.” 

Over here, such statement and assertion would 
simply strike us as “fuuny,” but the Journal deems 
it worth while to reply seriously by re-stating the 
fact that the profession “from time immemorial has 
been distinguished for the amount of its gratuitous 
work and for the immensity of its charitable estab- 
lishments,” while doctors’ bills are notoriously 
the last to be paid, “and it would not be departing 
very widely from the truth to say that where there 
was much difficulty in settling them, in a large 
majority of cases they are never settled at all, that 
is, to the satisfaction of the doctor.” 

Mr. Hart also finds time—as he surveys the world 
from China to Peru—to pay his attention to cis- 
Atlantic writers and, in his current issue, according 
to a cable dispatch of the 29th ult., he flatly contra- 
dicts Dr. Georcr F. Surapy’s assertions in the Sep- 
tember Forum, as to the fees of famous physicians. 
Mr. Hart says: “The fees attributed to Str WILLIAM 
GULL and Str ANDREW CLARK for country attendances 
are multiplied by ten [by Dr. Surapy]. The total 
fees earned by Sir Moretti MAcKENzIE for attendance 
on the German Emperor, extending over months, are 
doubled; and no such fee as £50,000 was ever earned 
by any surgeon in India.” 

Thus is it again demonstrated that the. doctor 
neither saps the earnings of the poor nor extorts 
from the coffers of the rich. 


A GENERAL PRACTITIONER’S ENTERPRISE. 

A general practitioner of our acquaintance lives 
in a country village of less than a thousand inhab- 
itants. The surrounding country is in a state of 
high cultivation, and the farmers mostly own their 
farms. To save his time, and for the convenience 
of his patients, the doctor has at his own expense 
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erected a telephone line eight miles in length. The 
different farm houses along the line have made con- 
nections with it, and the doctor’s office in the village 
is the “central office.” He thus has all the advan- 
tage of a city telephone connection, and at little ex- 
pense, except for original construction. 

He has the advantage of his city confreres in being 
able to converse directly with bis clientelage without 
a wordy struggle with the “hello girl,” and does not 
have to pay a round sum from his hard-earned dol- 
lars to a soulless and grinding monopoly. 

The plan has worked so well that the Doctor has 
been urged to construct a new line, in another direc- 
tion, in order to give his other patients an equal ad- 
vantage. 

From a financial standpoint, although the doctor 
has made no charge for telephone service, he con- 
siders it very successful in an indirect way. 

The Doctor’s name is A. L. Broseck, and his vil- 
lage is Wellington, Illinois. He is a member of the 
AssocIATIon, as all progressive physicians should be, 
and we believe that he has invented a plan whereby 
the life of the country doctor may be made comfort- 
able, and at the same time render himself more use- 
ful to the community in which he lives. 


TO OUR EXCHANGES. 
Our exchanges will please note the change of 
address of this JournaL to 86 Fifth Avenue, and 
kindly change the mailing wrappers accordingly. 


TO VISITORS. 

Medical gentlemen visiting the JourNAL office will 

please take notice that the passenger elevator is at 
96 Fifth Avenue, Times Building. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Emasculation for Ovariotomy. 


Ocroper, 1894. 

To the Editor:—In your issue of September 22, I find a 
criticism on the paper entitled “ Emasculation and Ovariot- 
omy as a Penalty for Crime and the Reformation of Crim- 
inals,’ by Dr. Mark Millikin, of Hamilton, Ohio, In my 
opinion the Doctor is in error in some of his statements and 
has misapprehension of the purport of the paper in others. In 
the beginning of hisarticle, the Doctor says he is heterodox 
on the proposed penalty for crime and that a belief in castra- 
tion is the orthodox doctrine of the medical profession. [am 
sorry for the Doctor’s heresy but glad to hear from him that 
the medical profession adheres to the true faith, Through- 
out his entire article he seems to ignore the rights and well- 
fare of society and allof his expressions are in sympa- 
thy with the criminal who has forfeited many of those 
rights. He says: “It is doubtful whether the American 
eunuch would be the docile, useful thing that his Asiatic 
prototype is.” Why not? Admit that “the Oriental is fat 
and lazy and has no conception of his rights,” do you not 
think that the same law which we find operative in the 
Asiatic as well as in the lower animals, in changing their 
purposes and propensities, would not apply equally well to 
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the Caucasian? | fail to see upon what ground you base your 
assertion that the castrated individual would become a “dis- 
penser of dynamite,” and that “there seems to be some 
causal relation between over government and explosives; 
at least they are found together.” Does it not occur to you, 
that coincidences are often confounded and mistaken for 
causes and effects? 

The question is asked: “If castration and ovariotomy 
are begun where will be the stopping place?” I reply. there 
will be no stopping place, until the criminal classes who in- 
cur the penalty cease to beget and train succeeding gener- 
ations of criminals. I do not propose to “ ansex the morally 
weak and undeveloped,” or “the physically deranged, the 
puny, the weak, the tuberculous,” but to punish those who 
are convicted after a fair trial ina court of justice of crimes, 
the result of heredity, vicious environment and constitu- 
tional depravity. In the paper which the Doctor criticises 
so sharply, I wished to bring out two prominent points: 

1. That castration for certain crimes, especially sexual 
crimes, as wellas some other classes of crime, may be nei- 
ther cruel nor vindictive; that is, may be more effectual in 
punishing and deterring from crime than any other mode, 
not excepting the death penalty. The second proposition 
(the most important of all) was that it limited production 
and reproduction, and while the process was slow, it would 
in time accomplish the desired result, the improvement of 
the race. 

Dr. Daniel, editor of the Texas Medical Journal, in an ad- 
mirable paper upon the “Castration of Sexual Perverts,” 
read before the World’s Columbian Auxiliary Congress, 
Section of Medical Jurisprudence, has treated this question 
in a scientific, logical and humane manner. In this con- 
nection I quote from him the following pertinent sentence: 
“But with the civilized man the procreative function and the 
right to exercise it ad /ibitum seems to be something sacred ; 
it is respected even in those who have by their misconduct 
outraged society and forfeited all other rights, civil, relig- 
ious and political. Is it not a remarkable civilization that 
will break a criminal’s neck, but will respect his testicles ?” 
If you have not read this paper, I recommend its perusal. 
In a special report made to (“that much maligned man” as 
you call him) the Governor of this State, by the Superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Asylum for the Feeble-Minded, he 
states that at the close of 1893,in twenty-two State institutions 
for the care and training of the idiotic and feeble minded there 
was a total of 6,044 persons. Taking the country as a whole 
he remarks that “it is safe to say there are two feeble-minded 
persons to every 1,000 of the people.” In less than two dee- 
ades, the inmates of the asylum at Lincoln, LIl., have in- 
creased from 81 to 544,up to and a little over the full capac- 
ity of the institution. I suppose nearly the same increase 
is found in the other institutions. The census of 1890 gives 
a total of 95,571. It is certain that does not include the 
whole number which is probably 100,000 or over. Now this 
is only one class of the defective population, andif thesame 
ratio of increase obtains in the others, (to quote again from 
Dr. Daniel): “The wealth of all the Czars would not be ad- 
equate to provide asylum and medica] treatment for the 
progeny of these people in fifty years from now.” It would 
require too much of your space to comment at greater 
length upon the Doctor’s article. Let me say, however, this 
is a practical question—one that is pressing for a solution, 
and it seems to me to be wiser and better to consider how 
to humanely and effectually punish the wrong-doer, repress 
crime and reform the criminal than to deseant upon the 
rights which they have forfeited by their assaults upon the 
rights and wellbeing of society. When you speak of the 
ultimate reformation of the criminal without the destruction 
of a faculty, may I inquire how you propose to do it? Parol 
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ing, moral instruction and repeated terms of imprisonment 
have accomplished little in that respect. If you can devise 
any other mode of punishment and reformation that would 
be more effectual than the one you criticise, I would be glad 
to know it, and no one would hail it with greater pleasure 
than myself. “The congenital criminal is a moral imbecile ; 
no amount of punishment will ever evolve in his brain any 
idea of morality. This isan established fact and can not be 
gainsaid. He is dangerous. What shall we do with him?” 
I have long since passed the allotted limit of human life and 
have served continuously in the ranks of the profession for 
over sixty-five years. I have retired from it to seek the rest 
and quiet which age usually demands. If you desire to pursue 
this subject I trust you will meet with a younger and better 
equipped antagonist than myself,as I have neither the time 
or the inclination to engage in further controversy. 
Boat, M.D. 


The Relief of Abdominal Pains. 


Evxkuart, Inp., October 1, 1894. 

To the Editor:—In answer to J. Lue Sutherland’s case 
reported in the Journat of September 29, the Doctor 
asks? Was it a case of subacuie peritonitis? It may 
have become so; for, nearly five weeks intervened from 
time of first attack of pain until death ensued; giving am- 
ple time for inflammation to occur, if the first cause of trou- 
ble was not promptly removed. Too often the physician’s 
sympathy is enlisted by the entreaties of the patient for 
relief of pain, so that the proper means to remove the cause 
is not employed at once. And this is the suggestion I would 
make in this class of cases: If pain and distress is in gastric 
region give an emetic; if in lower abdomen, thoroughly 
empty the rectum and colon by a warm water enema, and 


then if there is no relief, give a quick active purgative of 


sulph-mag., castor oil, senna, or seidlitz powder followed 


within two hours by an enema,and thus remove the cause, 
or at least satisfy yourself that the contents of the primzx 
vie is not the cause of the mischief. One may ask, But while 


removing cause how can you relieve suffering? 
If pain is due to acridity of contents, dilution of same by 
emetic, enema, or physic will often relieve pain. We can 
also add a few grains of bi. carb, potass. or soda in solution 


to the agent used to relieve; also we can use well known ex- 
ternal applications; such as warmth to feet, cold to head, 


sinaprisms, warm or hot baths, hot packs or steeps. Employ 
these until the evacuants act. 


canal is empty: Then we may not need an anudyne. Follow 


the foregoing procedure by carefully selected ingesta and 


we will realize a happy result in nearly all such cases. 
Respectfully, J. A. Work, M.D. 


The Blessings of Co-operation. 


Sr. Lipory, Iuu., Sept. 28, 1894. 
To the Editor:—1 congratulate you and the JourRNAL oF THE 


AMERICAN MepicaL AssociaTION upon entering your new) 


quarters on Fifth Avenue, where room, conveniences and 
surroundings will be much more desirable. 
see the day when every worthy physician of America shall 


become a member of the AmericaAN MEpIcAL AssoctaTION, 
If 


and the JourNAL making weekly visits to each office. 
there is any good reason why any member of the fraternity 
should withhold his name, himself and his skill, knowledge 
and influence from the AssociaTIon I can not imagine what 
it is. 

The one thing above all others, so much needed in the 
profession is coOperation. If the faculty throughout the 


country will come into the Association, the long felt need 


I answer, 


In no case give an opiate or 
astringent anodyne until we are convinced that the alimentary 


I would like to 


of cobjperation will be established, and the means of com- 
munication through the Journat will be perfect. Thus once 
united, it will be quite within the reach of the AssocIATIoNn 
to classify the membership for the duties of careful and 
thorough scientific work. 

If onee united and properly classified, the work that could 
be accomplished within the six remaining years of this cen- 
tury would eclipse the achievements of the past ages. 

Will the day ever dawn when men can and will rise above 
selfishness and self-interest—above their pocket-books, and 
like true men labor for the true and best interests of the 
medical profession, and the people at large? 

Is it possible that ignorance and prejudice can not be ex- 
punged from our midst? Away with them, and let the sun- 
light of confidence reign throughout the profession. 

Invoking for you and the AssocraTIon all possible success, 
and the blessings of Heaven, I am, Very truly, 

Jas. OspourNE De Covrcy, M.D. 


The Mechanical Appearance of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


Austin, Texas, Sept. 25, 1894. 

To the Editor:—Our Journat of September 22 tells the 
good news—of permanent advantages in publication. Allow 
me to congratulate you, and all the good doctors of the 
United States. When Dr. Hart came to the United States, 
some time ago, and gave us much—esoteric and exoteric— 
valuable information, on the momentous question, “ just 
how to run a journal,” he forgot the mechanical part. His 
small print,on poor thin paper, is a great trial to doctors 
eyes, and a punishment they do not merit ; they pay him for 
something far better. The (Wakele’s) Lancet, is just a little 
better; but it toois abominably bad print; its “export” edi- 
tion specially bad, with its very thin paper and small print, 
Our JourRNAL shows them the superior larger print and bet- 
ter paper, and has the appreciative thanks of American 
doctors. 

Is it not strange, that these two great metropolitan Eng- 
lish journals, with their princely incomes, able manage- 
ment, large circulation and long experience, should con- 
tinue to issue such miserable print? Even the trade jour- 
nals, and cheapest periodicals, of the United States, are far 
better printed than the British Medical Journal, and the Lon- 
don Lancet. Can’t you prod them up? 


Yours truly, Q. C. Smirn, M.D. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Taxes for Disinfection.—Progres Medical reports that a tax 
has been voted in Paris to defray the expenses of cremating 
infected clothing, ete., and of disinfecting houses during an 
epidemic or the occurrence of a contagious disease. The 
| tax is progressive and graded according to the furnishings 
of the house,the minimum value being 800 francs—below 
that being exempt—and the maximum 20,000 franes. The 
tax ranges from 5 to 200 franes and defrays the expenses for 
the whole course of the epidemic or disease, no matter how 
many cases require disinfection. 


Typhoid Fever.— Aside from the increase of diphtheria, else- 
where noted, and the prevalence of typhoid fever in many 
sections, the public health conditions remain favorable. 
Thus far smallpox has not increased to the extent that was 
apprehended on the approach of cold weather. There has 
been a brisk outbreak of typhoid in the garrison at Fort 
Sheridan, the disease supposed to have been contracted by 
the troops while on duty during recent labor disturbances. 
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The typhoid incidence, attributed to increased density of 
pollution of water supplies caused by the prolonged dry 
weather, seems to be more pronounced in the Eastern States ; 
localities in Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York and Pennsylvania are the chief sufferers 
thus far reported. So far as returns have been received the 
disease seems to be of a very mild type with an unusually 
low death rate. 


Cholera.—There is little of interest, with respect to the 
cholera epidemic, in the current news of the week. It has 
continued to extend in Russia and the Austrian territory 
heretofore invaded; cases are also reported to have ap- 
peared at Pressburg in Hungary ; and, notwithstanding that 
the Turkish Government had forbidden communication 
with Constantinople from Broussa—on account of the recent 
outbreak at this latter place—a cablegram of the 2d inst., 
from Consul-General Short to the State Department, an- 
nounces that the disease has again appeared in the Turkish 
capital. This occurrence is likely to lead to trouble with 
the foreign members of the Turkish Sanitary Board, who 
opposed the desire of the Porte, expressed in the early part 
of September, to impose a quarantine of ten days on all 
arrivals from Broussa. A four-line dispatch from Hamburg, 
October 2, announces that Dr. Oertel of the Hygienic Insti- 
tute of that city, is dead from Asiatic cholera, resulting 
from an experiment made with water taken from the river 
Vistula; no other details are given. 


Compulsory Vaccination of School Children.—The Rochester, 
N. Y., school board, having opposed the enforcement of the 
rule of the City Board of Health requiring the vaccination 
of all publie school pupils, Dr. Wallace Sibley, Health Officer 
of Rochester, appealed to the State Board of Health for in- 
structions. Dr. F. O. Donohue, President of the Board, re- 
plies that the rule, which is based on a State law, is strictly 
enforced in other cities and there is no reason why Roches- 
ter should be an exception. “While boards of education 
have, in some instances, arrogated to themselves the right 


to make their own regulations in health matters pertaining | 
to the public schools and have come into collision with the. 


health authorities of their localities, such conflicts have 
always been settled by the boards of education receding 
from their positions.” 


mittance to any person or child not properly vaccinated. 


Diphtheria.—Reports to the Journat from local health | 


officers and from State Boards of Health indicate an unusual 
increase of diphtheria throughout the northern Scates gener- 


ing on the epidemic,and in a number of cases the public 
schools have been closed in consequence. 
ous contrast exhibited at the present time in the respective 
attitudes of the profession towards this disease in the United 
States and in the Old World. Here much attention is paid 
to the early detection of the true character of throat ail- 


ments by biologic examination of the morbid secretions, and | 
the establishment of agencies for the prompt bacteriologic 
diagnosis of diphtheria, in connection with the usual muni- thesolution of the apparent paradox; 


The Attorney-General of the State. 
says it is not discretionary with the school authorities as to. 
whether they will allow unvaccinated children to attend | 


school, but the law is mandatory upon them to refuse ad- *‘ 
_inereased sickness and increased death rates? 


mittee for the Study of Diphtheria, presented, at the recent 
Buda-Pesth Congress, the summary of a year’s experience 
with the Behring antitoxin treatment which shows successes 
never before equalled on similar lines. But the bacterio- 
logic diagnosis of the disease, as well in England as in 
France, Germany and Austria, seems to have been thus far 


confined to test experiments, mainly in hospital practice, 
and undertaken chiefly for the purpose of verifying the 
claims of the serum treatment. It is fully time that the 
two methods were used in conjunction, and that the Amer- 
ican practice—by which the physician,in an increasing num- 
ber of communities can obtain a positive diagnosis of any 
suspicious throat disease in a few hours, without expense— 
shall be combined with the therapeutic treatment of Beh- 
ring, which, in the words of the Lancet, “has yielded results 
never hitherto obtained by any other plan.” Notwithstand- 
ing urgent appeals, notably those of the British Medical 
Journal, the adoption of the American method is. still 
delayed. 


Tenement-House Mortality —Considerable surprise was ex- 
pressed at the results of Commissioner Carroll D. Wright’s 
census of the “sium” districts of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, when made public last July. The 
agents and experts employed in the investigation were nearly 
unanimous in the opinion they expressed relative to the 
health of those living in the “slums.” Statistics drawn from 
the schedule replies show no greater sickness prevailing in 
the districts canvassed than in other parts of the respective 
cities; and, while the most wretched conditions of life were 
found here and there, the canvassers uniformly comment 
upon the small number of sick persons discovered. Dr. 
Roger S. Tracy,Deputy Register of Vital Statistics of the New 
York City Health Department, has just submitted to the 
City Board of Health his report based upon the census 
taken last year by the sanitary police, in which the results 
of the “slum ”-district census are, for so much, corroborated 
by the lower rate of mortality among the tenement-house 
population as compared with the mortality of the total pop- 
ulation the former being only 22.75 per 1000 as against 23.52 
per 1000 of the total population of the city. 

When the conditions of overcrowding—and consequent 
uncleanliness of person, clothing and surroundings; of 
unfit food—and especially the food of infants and children; 


and of irregular and intemperate habits of life.which obtain 


so largely among the tenement-house and “slum” popula- 
tions are considered, these facts, if they be facts, may well 
give sanitarians pause. Of what use sanitary effort and 
sanitary expenditure if they result in, even comparatively, 


The only refutation of this implied charge, thus far offered, 
is that “ many persons die in hospitals whose homes are un- 
known, but were most likely in a tenement district.” This 


should not be a matter of conjecture; it is positively 
ally; in some localities the incidence is reported as border-_ 


known in certain cities that from 10 to 12 per cent. of the 


| total mortality occurs in hospitals and other public institu- 
There is a curi- 


tions whose inmates are drawn,in vast majority, from the 
tenement-house and “slum” districts. Were this hospital 
mortality distributed to its respective sources it would be 
found that the discrepancy between the tenement-house 
district and the general death rate would very largely 
disappear. 

Dr. Tracy, however, incidentally furnishes another clue to 
he says that the 


cipal sanitary machinery, is spreading even to the smaller death rate in New York tenement houses is smaller than 
cities and towns; the curative treatment of the disease, or in any of the European cities. This should be so and 
its prophylaxis, by the antitoxin serum has, as yet, made in direct proportion to the proportion of adult immigrants 
little headway.. The reverse is true of Europe and espe-| in the tenement-house population. This population is largely 
cially of Great Britain. Our Continental exchanges devote | composed of immigrants over 10 years of age—a life period 
pages to the record of most successful results in the serum | of the greatest vitality ; there is in it a less proportion of in- 
therapeutics of the disease, and Prof. Roux, Chéf de Service| fants and children than in the native population and that 
of the Pasteur Institute and President of the French Com-! of the, single dwelling and well-to-do residence districts 
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What this means may be better appreciated by considering 
the following mortality rates of ages in a group of the large 
American cities aggregating over 6,500,000 population: 
Deaths per 1,000 of infants under 1 year of age, 267.5; of 
all children under 5 years of age, 884; of those between 5 
and 10 years,8.9; between 10 and 20 years,46; between 20 
-and 30 years, 9.4. The newly-arrived immigrants are mainly 
between the ages of 10 and 40 years, a period when the 
death rate is about 8 per 1,000. Naturally there will be 
found less sickness and a lower death rate among these than 
among the total population. It is not that the tenement- 
house district is more conducive to health and long life, 
but that its present population in this country is of the age 
which has the greatest “expectation of life.” When the 
same proportion of infants and children obtains among the 
immigrants as among other classes of the population, not 
even the efforts of so eflicient a Health Department as that 
of the city of New York will suflice to keep the tenement- 
— mortality proper lower than that of the total popu- 
ation, 

It should be added, further, that Dr. Tracy does not use 
the term “tenement-house population ” in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation; but classes as tenements every building occupied 
by three or more families living independently of each other 
and doing their own cooking. This nece8sarily includes the 
large number of young married people living in flats or 
apartment houses in comfortable circumstances and under 
good if not the best, modern sanitary conditions. This ac- 
counts for the enormous figures of the New York “tenement- 
house popeesgel as returned by Dr. Tracy—1,333,773 per- 
sons of all ages, or nearly 70 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. 

On the whole, it will be seen that sanitarians need not yet 
abandon their vocation. either On account of Mr. Wright’s 
census of the “slum” districts nor of the census of New 
York “tenement houses,” as defined by Dr. Tracy. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Story of Rodman Heath, or Mugwumps by One of Them. Bos- 
ton Arena Publishing Company, Copley Square. 1894. 


This novel has a curious reason for being published, 
namely, the desire of the author to apologize for mugwump- 
ery. The story turns upon an alleged injury to the hero, 
Rodman Heath, who has received a wound on the head while 
passing the batteries at New Orleans. The blow causes a 
depression of the skul] and loss of memory of what trans. 
pired during the action. Years after he is trephined and 
regains the memory of an order, the garbling of which by 
an enemy lost him many friends. He finally marries his 
trained nurse, and everybody is happy. The plot is weak, 
and the use of English mediocre, but the book has never- 
theless a certain interest and the author will doubtless im- 
prove his English with practice and with the passing of time. 


A Manual of Human Physiology, prepared with special refer- 
ence to Students of Medicine. By Josern H. Raymonp. 
A.M., M.D., Professor of Physiology and Hygiene in the 
Long Island College Hospital, and Director of Physiology 
in the Hoagland Laboratory. With one hundred and two 
illustrations and four full page colored plates. Cl., pp. 
382. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. 1894. Price, $1.25. 
This book is an epitome of human physiology as taught in 

the text-books. It is a pretty successful attempt to com- 
press the essence of the subject into the small space it o¢¢éu- 
pies here, and the student who masters this book will be 
prepared to understand and better estimate the value of 
the more exhaustive discussions in the larger works. 


Essentials of the Diseases of the Ear, arranged in the form of 
questions and answers, prepared especially for students 
of medicine and post-graduate schools. By G. B. Guea- 
son, 8.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Otology, Medico-Chi- 
rurgical College, Philadelphia, Cl., pp. 147. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders. 1894. Price, $1. 

This is No. 24 of Saunders’ question-compends, and like all 
of its class. contains a limited amount of information on the 
subject of which it treats. What is in the book is correctly 
stated, and according to the best methods of the day. 


Publications du Progres Medical, Paris, 14 Rue des Carmes. Re- 
cherches cliniques et Thérapeutiques sur l’épilepsie, l’hys- 
térie, l’idiotie et hydrocéphalie. Compte rendu du ser- 
vice des enfants, idiots, epileptiques et avriérés de Bicétre 

endant l’année 1893. Par BcourNEVILLE, avec la collabora- 
ion de M.M. Boncourt, Cornet, Lenoir, T. Noir et P. Sol- 
tier. Tome xiv. Un beau volume de lxiv-384 pages, avec 
88 figures et un plan. Price, 7 fr. 


‘Clinical and Therapeutical Research 

Idiocy and Hydrocephalus.” The re 

Bicétre during the year 1893, by BourNnEVILLE, ete. 

The Bicétre Alms-house (hospice) has long been considered 
one of the mostinteresting of its class in the world. Itis 
situated on an elevation about two miles from the Barritre 
de Fontainebleau, and is said originally to have been a castle 
built by the Bishop of Winchester in 1204, (Stewart). The 
Bicétre during the Revolution was used as a prison, and some 
fifty years ago was used as a temporary detention prison 
for convicts. The old weli at Bicétre was said to be more 
than two hundred feet deep and had a diameter of twenty 
feet. Fifty years ago its surgeon was Malgaigne and its phy- 
sicians Voisin, Rochoux, Leuret, Horteloup, Moreau and 
Archambault. 

The Bicétre of to-day has much enlarged scope. The de- 
partment for the insane is divided into four sections: The 
first and second sections are assigned to adult insane, the 
third to epileptics, and the fourth to children. The children’s 
section is subdivided in three groups. 1, idiot children, 
paralytic, whether epileptic or not, but invalid; 2, idiot 
children whether or not paralytic, but healthy; 38, children 
otherwise healthy, whether or not imbecile, dwarfed, erratic, 
perverts, epileptics, hysterics. 

The first group, says the report, is subdivided in two cat- 
egories; the first is composed of idiots, paralyzed, neither 
speaking nor walking, and generally regarded as incurables, 
but they are nevertheless susceptible of amelioration in a 
very notable degree. The second group comprises the idiots 
altogether incurable, (a much smaller number than is gen- 
erally believed),and the epileptics becoming demented and 
paralyzed under the influence of the congestions which com- 
plicate their cases. They are the subjects of hygienic care 
and they finally form a special group. 

The details of the methods employed by Bourneville and 
his collaborators are interesting, and the year’s work is 
completely set forth. The bulk of the book is taken up 
with an exhaustive article on chronic hydrocephalus. The 
writers consider that surgical interference is useless and 
sometimes harmful, and the advice is given to rely upon: 
compression ; 2, revulsives; and 3, internal administration 
of calomel ; exercise ; massage of extremities ; saline baths; 
douches and tonics. “Time, patience and ingenuity are ab- 
solutely necessary.” 

The work should be read by every physician interested 
in the care of this class of @fses. 


Transactions of the American Gyn Society, for the year 
1894. Volume xix, Philadelphia: W. J. Dornan. 1894. 
This volume contains the minutes of the proceeditigs at 

the nineteenth annual meeting of the Society,and the papers 
read during the session. Prof. W. T. Lusk of New York pre- 
sided and there were twenty-five Fellows present on the 
opening day. This number increased to forty-eight on the 
second day (p. 35), and the total attendance shows that 
there were fifty-seven Fellows of this American Society 
present. The papers are excellent, and have, we believe, 
been published elsewhere. 

The book contains an obituary notice of the late John M. 
Keating, M.D., LL.D., by Dr. E. P. Davis, of Philadelphia, . 
and of the late Alexander Dunlap, A M., M.D., by Dr. J.C. 
Reeve, of Dayton, Ohio. The portraits of Drs. Keating and 
Dunlap are especially fine. 
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The book is handsomely printed, and the paper the best 
quality. The Society will next year meet in Baltimore. 
Prescribing and Treatment in Diseases of Infants and Children, 

By Puitie E. Muskert, Late Surgeon to the Sydney Hos- 

pital, ete., ete. Third edition. Edinburgh and London, 

Young J. Pentland. 1894. 

This is a handy book that may be earried in the pocket. 
Its formule are excellent, and the book is a useful one. 
Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of New York, 

for the year 1894. Published by the Society. Pp. 507. 

This volume contains the minutes of the eighty-eighth 
annual session held at Albany, Feb. 6, 1894, under the Pres- 
idency of Dr. Herman Bendell, of Albany, and the papers 
read at the meeting. 

The book is handsomely printed and well edited by the 
Secretary, Frederick C. Curtis, M.D., of Albany. 

Dr. George Henry Fox, of New York, was elected Presi- 
dent. 

Abbott's Bacteriology. The Principles of 3acteriology: A |’rac- 
tical Manual for Stadents and Physicians. By A.C. Annorr, 
M.D., First Assistant, Laboratory of Hygiene, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. New (2d) Edition. Inone 
12mo. volume of 472 pp.. with 94 illustrations, of which 17 
are colored. Cloth, $2.75. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & 
Co. 

This book is considerably larger than its predecessor,and 
much new matter has been added. It is in every way worthy 
ofthe success which it has met with, and is destined to be- 
come a general favorite. : 


NECROLOGY. 


J. B. Harpina, M.D., of Washington, D. C., September 21. 
He was a Virginian by birth, and removed from Roanoke 
County, Va., to this city in 1875, where he resided up to the 
time of his death. He was 75 years of age-——J. M. McKay, 
M.D., of Ticonic, lowa, September 13.——Wilbur F. Cruteh- 
ley, M.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y.,September 18, at Lord’s Valley, 
Pa. He was born in 1842, at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., and 
was graduated at the Columbian University, Washington, 
in 1868 ——James G. Jewell, M.D., of Sau Francisco, Septem- 
ber 17. He was for many years Superintendent and Resident 
Physician of the Home for Inebriates in that city. He was 
born in Allegheny County, Pa., in 1830, and his early eduea- 
tion was received in that county. He was graduated at 
Georgetown Medical College, D.C., in 1854. When the war 
broke out he helped to raise the First Regiment of the 
District of Columbia, and retired with the rank of Major. 
He was U_ 8S. Consul to Singapore during the administration 
of President Grant. On his return, he practiced medicine 
in New York for a few years and in 1874 he went to Califor- 
nia, where he has since resided.-——P.8. Moser, of Boone, 
Iowa, September 26. He was born in Charleston,S. C.,in 1829, 
and was graduated at the Philadelphia Medical College in 
1852. In 1854 he moyed to Boone, formerly known as Boons- 
boro, where he resided up to the time of his death. He was 
a member of the Iowa State Medical Society, the Central 
Iowa District Medical Association, of which he was the first 


resident, and the AMERICAN Mepicau Y. 
erndon, M.D., of Sanford, Fla., September 26.——Hiram 8. 


Griswold, of Syracuse, N. Y., September 25, aged 74 years. 
Hanbury Smith, M.D., of New York, September 13, aged 
84 years. He was born in Staffordshire, England, and stud- 
ied medicine in a London college. He was graduated in 
1831, and then went to Stockholm, Sweden, to continue his 
studies. During the cholera epidemic there in 1834 he was 
senior physician of the cholera hospital. He came to this 
country in 1847 and went to Cincinnati, where he was after- 
ward a health inspector and superintendent of the Ohio 
State Lunatic Asylum. In 1859 he came to New York, and 
was among the first to introduce mineral water treatment 
for chronic diseases. ——Theodore Kern, M.D., of Kokomo, 
Ind., September 21, aged 39 years. Wm. Barney Mix, M. 
D.,of Milwaukee, September 17, aged 52 years.——C. W. 
Hall, M.D., of Amherst, N. H.,September 18. Dr. Hall was 
born in Sudbury, Vt.. March 29, 1825. He matriculated un- 
der the eminent Dr. Horton, whose office he entered at the 
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After graduation he lo- 
eated in Ticonderoga, N. Y. He removed to California for 
his health, but was compelled to give up practice there owing 
tothe high winds. He removed to New York City. A reverse 
of circumstances led him to again return to his profession 
and he located in Amherst in October, 1879——C. W. Cole- 
man, M.D., of Wiiliamsburg, Va., September 15. He was 
born in Williamsburg, Va., July 18, 1827, and was educated 
at the College of William and Mary. He studied medicine 
at the Medical College of the University of Pennsylvania. 
After graduation, he began the practice of his profession in 
Riehmond, but shortly removed to his native town, with 
which place he remained intimately identified professionally 
and socially. During the war he served asa surgeon in the 
Confederate Army, and was for some time in charge of a 
hospital in Riehmond. Charles E. Ives, M.D., of Savan- 
nah, Ga., September 19, aged 63 years.——Levi W. Clapp, M. 
D.,of Pawtucket, R. 1., was instantly killed September 19, 
by falling down the bank wall in the rear of his residence, 
a distance of twenty feet. He was a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity and Harvard Medical School, graduating from the 
latter institution in 1873. He had been in practice twenty- 
one years, two years of which was spent in Baltimore and 
Washington. He leaves a widow and three children.—— 
John R. Thornberry, M D.. of Crawfordsville, Ind., Septem- 
ber 19, aged 44 years. H. A. Bolles, M.D., of Cortland, N. 
Y., September 16, aged sixty-eight. J.J. Hofstetter, M.D., 
of Sabula, Lowa, September 20, aged 74 years. Ile had prac- 
ticed medicine in that city for fifty years. 


SOCIETY NEWS. 

Tri-State Medical Association.—The annual meeting of the 
Tri-State Medical Association of Iowa, Illinois and Missouri 
was heldin Jacksonville October 2 and 3. The meeting was 
called to order by the President, Dr. Brockman, of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, who spoke of the aims of the Association. The Ad- 
dress of Welcome was delivered by Dr. T. J. Pitner,of Jack- 
sonville, and was responded to by Dr. F. B. Dorsey. The fol- 
lowing doctors presented papers: F. B. Dorsey, of Keokuk, 
Iowa; James H. Etheridge, of Chicago; C. E. Black, of Jack- 
sonville, [ll.; Ellet Orrin Sisson, of Keokuk, lowa; F. Hen- 
rotin, of Chicago; Bayard Holmes, of Chicago; F. P. Nor- 
bury, of Jacksonville, Ill. In the evening Dr. N. S. Davis, 
Jr., of Chicago, delivered an address in the State Street 
Presbyterian Church. Addresses by Dr. John Punton, of 
Kansas City, and Dr. Bayard Holmes, of Chicago, were also 
delivered. Several musical numbers were rendered, and at 
the close of the evening meeting all were invited to the 
Jacksonville Sanitarium, where they were entertained with 
a lunch and reception by Dr. C. E, Black. Papers read on 
the second day were by Drs. Robert H. Babcock, of Chicago; 
J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Mich.; James A. Close, of 
St. Louis; James M. Ball, of St. Louis; Emory Lanphear, of 
St. Louis; W. M. Catto. of Deeatur, LIl.; D. C. Brockman, of 
Ottumwa, Iowa; and Adolph Myer, of Chicago. 

Officers for the ensuing year were chosen as follows: 

President, Dr. James M. Ball, of St. Louis. 

Senior Vice-President, Dr. Bayard Holmes, of Chicago. 

Junior Vice-President, Dr. L. A. Malone, of Jacksonville, 


— 
— 


Treasurer, Dr. C.S. Chase, of Waterloo, Lowa. 

Secretary, Dr. F. P. Norbury, of Jacksonville. 

St. Louis was chosen as the next place of meeting, in 
April, 1895. 


“MISCELLANY. 


Change of Address.—lDr. I. S. Stone to 1449 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

Dr. J. 8. B. Alleyne, for so many years Professor of Materia 
Medica in St. Louis Medical College has taken the chair 
of the History of Medicine in the Barnes Medical College. 

Treatment of Equine Rheumatism by Sulphur Baths. The Prit- 
ish Weekly states that the town council of Baden, near 
Vienna, has voted some £2,000 to be expended in the instal- 
lation of sulphur baths for the use of rheumatic horses. The 


| 
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proposed establishment will, it is believed, be the first of its 
kind in existence. 

Personal.—Medical Director Albert L. Gihon, the senior 
officer of the Naval Surgeons’ Corps, was ordered as a 
delegate to represent the Navy Department at the meeting 


of the American Public Health Association at Montreal, 
September 24. 


First Russian Graduate and Diploma—In August, 1694, Dr. 
Peter Vassileviteh Postnikoff, the first Russian to enter the 
ranks of the healing art, received his diploma from the Uni- 
versity of Padua. A century later the Medical Faculty of 
Moscow granted its first diploma to Dr. Thomas Barsvuk 
Moisseieff. 


International Congress of Chemists Adopt the Metric Meas- 
ure.—At the recent Antwerp International Congress of 
Chemists the French liter was adopted as a standard of 
capacity for graduating chemical apparatus and the Centi- 
grade scale instead of the Reaumuror Fahrenheit for tem- 
perature. More than four hundred chemists, representing. 
the countries of the whole civilized world, and representa- 
tives of a large number of scientific societies were present. 
The next congress will be held in Paris in 1896. 


The Medical Mirror for September is given up largely to 
California and its wonders. The illustrations are excellent, 
and the running commentaries inimitable. Our contempor- 
ary has evidently made good use of his time while in Cali- 
fornia; the readers of the Mirror are gainers and our Cali- 
fornia friends have reason to be glad that the distinguished 
editor of the Mirror was one of the members of the Assocta- 
‘yron who crossed the Rockies to attend the last meeting. 


A Certain Determination of Sex.—Dr. X., of Paris, has discov- 
ered an infallible method of determining the sex of the 
child in utero. After a conscientious auscultation and pal- 
pation of Madame Z., he announces that “It will bea boy,” 
and at the same time notes on his tablets: “Madame Z.--a 
girl.” When the accouchement takes place if the new-comer 
is a boy, well and good; if it is a girl he exhibits his tablets 
and assures the mother that she must have misunderstood 
him. It is not noted what his method is in multiple births. 


First Help for the Wounded.—The Minister of War for France 
has issued regulations for the packet of antiseptic dressings 
which every officer and enlisted man is obliged to be pro- 
vided with, The packet is 12 centimeters long by 10's wide 
and 1's thick and weighs 50 grammes. It consists of a 
pledget of oakum in a gauze compress and a cotton 
bandage soaked in bichlorid 3-1000,a piece of protective 
tissue and two safety pins. These are contained in a water- 
proof sack, wrapped in an outer cover of gray cotton, on 
which is a label telling how to open the package and apply 
the dressings. 


An English Physician in Morocco, North Africa.—A London 
publisher announces that an illustrated book by Dr. Robert 
Kerr, formerly of Rabat, will soon appear, under the title 
“In the Palace and the Hut.” The book will be devoted to 
this physician’s experience as a missionary to the Jews, from 
one of the English religious bodies, during a period of seven 
years. Dr. Kerr was for atime the pioneer English physi- 
cian for that little known and irregularly governed African 
community. We have read some of Dr. Kerr’s writings and 
know_him to be capable of composing an interesting book. 


Hearing and Speech Recovered After a Lightning-Stroke.— At 
Winfield, N. Y.,a child aged 13 years, recovered her lost 
faculties of hearing and speech during one of our September 
thunder storms. Shehad been deaf and dumb since her 
fifth year. The house wherein she was visiting was struck, 
and she herself was, with othersin the house, rendered un- 


conscious by the stroke. On her recovery from the stunning 
effects of the lightning, she raised ber hand to her ear, and 
said: “Mamma,lI heard that. Let us go home,” the first 
words she had uttered in eight years. Her deaf and dumb 
condition is said to have been the sequel of a severe inter- 
mittent fever in her fifth year. 


Microbe of Yellow Fever.—It is announced that the inde- 
fatigable Dr. Domingos Freire, of Rio Janeiro, has again dis- 
covered the yellow fever microbe, has produced a yellow 
fever antitoxin and is inoculating “with wonderful results,” 
It is to be hoped that the announcement may prove correct ; 
but those of us who recall that Dr. Freire was said to have 
done the same thing some fifteen yearsago; that Sternberg, 
Woodward, Schmidt and other competent bacteriologists 
failed to corroborate the discovery, after prolonged and 
painstaking search; and that, with a much more promising 
field, the success of Haffkine’s anti-cholera inoculation is 
still subjudice—will take the present claims witha little 
salt. 


A Pasteur Institute for Vienna.—An imperial decree an- 
nounces the opening of a Pasteur Institute in the Rudolf- 
spital in Vienna, under the supervision of Prof. Paltauf. 
It is to be available for foreigners as well as Austrian sub- 
jects. Thetreatment by Pasteur’s method will last from 
twelve to fourteen days; inoculations are to be made from 
10 to 12 o’clock every morning, and are gratuitous for the 
present. Admissions, in all cases on physicians’ certificates, 
will be granted only when the wounds are severe enough to 
require hospital treatment; all other cases must find lodg- 
ings outside the Institute. 


A Successful Warfare.—In the Journat of the 15th ult., it 
was announced that the Illinois State Board of Health had 
begun a vigorous warfare on the itinerant nostrum ven- 
dors “ who annually fleece the people of the State out of a 
sum estimated at more than $300,000, by means of brass 
bands, concert troupes, alleged Indians and other mounte- 
bank attractions.” At the recent meeting of the Board, 
October 1-2 inst., the Secretary, Dr. J. W. Scott, reported 
that there was not a single one of these concerns now doing 
business in the State; prosecutions had been begun simul- 
taneously in every one of the 102 counties where these itin- 
erants were found, some half dozen convictions were se- 
cured, and the rest folded their tents and stole away—not 
silently, but with loud and picturesque profanity directed 
against the Illinois law and its enforcement. 

Improved Homes in Dublin.—Sir Charles Cameron, M.D., in 
a recent address, has shown that the sanitary authorities of 
Dublin have caused 2,700 houses of the poor to be detenanted 
and closed as unfit for human habitation. One thousand of 
these houses have not been re-opened, and this has been 
without compensation to owners. Not a few of these houses 
had been “fever nests” for typhus, résisting all ordinary 


measures of disinfection and isolation. The houses that 
have been allowed to be re-occupied have been put into a 
good sanitary condition at the charges of their landlords. 
These radical measures have had the result of “stampin 
out” typhus fever in localities where it has been entrenche 
| for years. They have also had an appreciable effect in low- 
ering the death rate of the city, although the comparative 
figures are not given for the improved localities. The vaca- 
tion of unsanitary buildings in this country is not as a rule 
readily accomplished, although the oceasion for it is con- 
stantly coming up in all our cities. The Dublin lesson is a 
good one for our ownsanitarians, teaching the necessity for 
ampler powers for the management of thechronie greed and 
resistance to orders on the part of landlords, who claim that 
they “only get rent enough to pay taxes with.” There are 
far too many landlords who squeeze their dilapidated tenant 
property for all that it is worth,and evade the expenditure 
ofany part of their receipts for the betterment of the lot of 
their tenants. The laws of most of our States are wholly in- 
adequate to deal with this scurvy class. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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Tippling.— The Catholic School Commissioner for the Prov- | 


ince of Quebec, Prof. Brennan, of the Lavalle University and 
a prominent practitioner of Montreal, in an address before 
the American Public Health Association last week,said that 
from his medical experience he was ip a position to say that 
in women the habit of tippling was far more prevalent and 
disastrous than is imagined; within the last four months 
he had seen four women, each the mother of several chil- 
dren and moving in good society, die from the effects of 
chronic alcoholism. Dr. Brennan’s experience can be dupli- 
cated by, probably, four out of every five general practi- 
tioners in the United States,—not among women alone, but 
far more frequently among men. And no wonder when, as 
shown by the figures of the Internal Revenue Commissioner 
for the year 1893, the sixty-five odd millions, comprising the 


population of this country, consumed 88,777,187 gallons of 
alcoholic spirits and 1,054,785, 376 gallons of beer during the 
year. These gallons would make more than _ 6,000,000,000 
drinks of whisky and nearly 13,000,000,000 glasses of beer, 
for which there was paid to the barkeeper $1,226,258,000. The 
naked figures are sufficiently eloguent of the resultant 
amounts of misery, disease and premature death. 


London Ambulance System for Street Accidents.—There are 
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apartments provided for him on the third story, because 
at home he lived on the ground floor, and required apart- 
ments to be provided for him there; he declined to luneh 
with the Czarina at the imperial table on the ground that 
he was not in the habit of eating with women; and one 
'day, when the Czarina asked him to visit his patient whose 
temperature alarmed her, he replied that he was tired but 
would send his assistant; on the return of the latter with a 
reassuring report, Sacharjin turned to the anxious wife and 
said: “Yousee I was right not to fuss; there is no danger.” 
The sort of doctor thus portrayed would have suited the 
first Napoleon, who wanted the Empress to be treated in 
her accouchement as the wife of the veriest bourgeoise. 


Medical Opinion as to the Use of Opium Among the Chinese.—Dr 
Dunean Main. Physician-in-chief of the large Mission Hos- 
pital and Opium Refuge at Hang-Chow, gives in his annual 
report, lately published, his adverse opinion of the evils of 
Chinese opium smoking in very clearterms. The paragraph 
here quoted refers chietly to his observations at the Refuge 
for opium users who apply for treatment: “During the year 
ninety-seven who came to us seeking to be relieved of the 
debasing habit received our kindly help. The number in- 
cluded all grades of society and all classes of men. My 
opinion about the evil effects of opium smoking is unaltered. 


sixty street ambulance stations for the metropolitan area of | 
London. At each of these, wheeled stretchers with first-aid | 
appliances are maintained. These stations are adminis- 


No one in his sober senses can say anything in its favors 
unless he talks nonsense. We never come across an opium 
smoker or a non-opium smoker who has anything to say in 


tered by the Street Ambulance Branch of the Hospitals’ | favor of the habit, and if it were such an innocent affair as 
Association, inaugurated in the latter part of the year 1889. some advocates of it try to make us believe, surely we who 
The number of stations were fifty in 1891; ten others were live among the people from year to year would find it out. 
added in 1892. Their object primarily is to provide prompt I think far too little is made of this most important fact- 
service for street accident cases, of which there are about six | Surely the voice of the people should be listened to, and the 


thousand per annum. Of these cases, about four thousand, five 
hundred are suitable for removal to hospital, but they do| 
not all require removal by ambulance. Prior to 1880, nearly | 
all removals of these cases were made by cabs. Since that 
time about one-third of the street cases have been trans- 
ported by this ambulance system; the cabs being still used 
for the remainder. The total removals by ambulances in 


1892 were 1,267. The report for the year 1893 has not yet 
been — As the stations become better known the. 
use of cabs has been superseded, so that the time is not far. 
distant, it is believed, when the conveyance of the wounded | 
will be as adequately provided for as is their treatment at. 
the hospitals and infirmaries of that great city. The funds | 
for the establishment of this system, and for its present. 
annual maintenance, have been given by Mr. H. L. Bischoff- 
sheim, the Treasurer of the Branch. The first cost of the. 
stations was about $5,000, while the running expenses are_ 
about $1,000 per annum. The Chairman of the Association 
is Sir Sidney H. Waterlow; office at 428 Strand, London, 
W.C. Officers of American Ambulance Associations are 
requested to send copies of their annual reports to their | 
London colleagues. | 


A Sick Man and an Eccentric Doctor.—Owing to the mo-| 
mentous results which may follow his death, the illness of. 


Alexander, Emperor of Russia,is attracting an amount of. 
attention similar to that given to the cases of Gen. Grant, 
President Garfield and the German Crown Prince Frede-. 
rick. Like this latter, also, are the conflicting accounts of. 
the true nature of the malady. He has been, successively, 
the victim of neurasthenia supervening upon “Russian influ- 
enza,” of tuberculosis—of the brain, according to one set of 
physicians, of the kidneys, according to another; of Bright’s | 
disease ; of cerebral apoplexy; of paresis; of organic disease | 
of the heart; of hereditary insanity, ete. Only one thing is. 
certain—he is a very sick man, and all Europe hangs upon the | 
utterances of the court physician, Prof. Sacharjin, who with 
Prof. Leyden, of Berlin, is in immediate attendance upon the 
imperial invalid, and concerning whom many more or less_ 
apocryphal stories are being told. Sacharjin, or Zakharin, 
is undoubtedly an eccentric. A native of Moscow, he ad-— 
heres to the uncouth costume of the Russian peasant and | 
insists on visiting the Emperor in a and big 
boots. On arriving at the palace he refuse 


fluid but very little dilated. 


testimony of those who have paid flying visits to opium 
smoking countries and gathered their information through 
interpreters should be discounted. Many, | fear, are influ- 
enced by pecuniary or personal motives, and some, no 
doubt, take up the cudgels for it, because missionaries are 
its chief opponents. To me it seems an utter impossibility 
for any one who lives among the Chinese, speaks their lan- 
guage, knows their lives, and mixes with them from day to 
day, to do anything else but condemn the base, cruel and 
demoralizing habit. It affects the Chinaman’s person, prin- 
ciple, and purse, damages his constitution, degrades his 
eonduct and drains his cash, and in many cases leads to 
ruin and destruction of body and soul. 


Spinal Drainage for Tubercular Meningitis.—Stephen Paget 
reported in the Lancet, October, 1893, that he performed a 
resection of the arches of the fourth and fifth cervical ver- 
tebre, the dura mater bulged, without pulsation, and fol- 
lowing a puncture, a jet flowed of about four or five ounces 
of fluid ; incision was then made in the dura mater, and horse- 
hair drainage established. Four days afterward the child 
died, and the necropsy showed that the veins of the dura 
mater were distended; in the middle cerebral fossa, there 
was about a teaspoonful of sero-purulent fluid, and in the 


posterior cerebral fossa about two teaspoonfuls of clear 


serum; the convolutions were flattened on the superior 


portion of both hemispheres, and the brain appeared to the 


touch more than normally resistant, the third and fourth 


ventricles were dilated, the lateral ventricles were full of 


At the base of the brain the 
pia mater was infiltrated with sero-purulent lymph and 
there were found miliary tubercles. 

The operation gave relief for a single day, and the drain- 
age had diminished neither the colleetion of liquid in the 
cerebral fossx, nor the inflammatory swelling of the brain, 


The author is of opinion that perhaps a large opening of the 
cranium itself might have afforded relief. 
‘March 10 contains the history of a case diagnosed as tuber- 


The Lancet of 


cular meningitis by Walter Ord and Waterhouse, which re- 
covered after trephining and drainage of the subarachnoid 
space. Parkin, Lancet, November 18, cured a case of hydro- 


to occupy the | cephalus by occipital trephining, and horsehair drainage. 
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Medical College Notes. 

Rusu Mepicat Curcaao, held its opening exer- 
cises September 25, with a class of 500 in attendance —The 
opening exercises of the new College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Kansas City, Kan., were held September 18. There 
were twenty matriculates. 

Tur Meptcat has purchased grounds for 
a new college building, which will cost between $15,000 and 


$20,000. The ground will be broken next spring and it is- 
the intention of the directors to build one of the most com-_ 


plete institutions in Ohio, 

UNIVERSITY oF PeNNSYLVANIA.—A four-year course in bi- 
ology has been arranged at the University of Pennsylvania, 
leading up to the degree of Bachelor of Science. This 
course will be open to both sexes. A two-year course in 
this department has been in vogue since 1884, and women 
students have largely availed themselves of its opportuni- 
ties; thirty-two out of the class of eighty-six students in 
1893-94 were females. The new course will be a full one, 
suitable for those desiring to become teachers in this spe- 
cialty, or for those seeking preparation for original research. 

Boston Notes, 


New Women’s Hospirat.—The summer season at 
the New England Women’s Hospital, for women and chil- 
dren, has been characterized by the admission and treat- 
ment of a smaller percentage of children than usual, 
although the total number of patients has been as large as 
in former seasons. The decrease in the number of juvenile 
patients is due to the prevalence of whooping cough, which 
has prevented the admission of many applicants. The hard 
times have resulted in an increased demand for free treat- 
ment, but the Hospital has succeeded in meeting all de- 
mands made upon it. 

West Exp Nursery Inrants’ Hospitat.—One of the 
oldest institutions for the benefit of the children of the poor 
is the West End Nursery and Infants’ Hospital, which was 
founded by H.C. Haven. It is now in its twelfth year, and 
is situated on Blossom Street, which is a district abounding 
in cases which demand the attention of the Hospital. 

Tue Children’s Island Sanitarium is now in its ninth year 
and supplements the work of the Infants’ Hospital quite 
successfully. It issituated in Salem Harbor. Children be- 
tween the ages of 4and 10 are admitted in classes of twenty- 
five each week. During the season, from July to September, 
there were 218 children treated; the usual stay of each 
child extends over two weeks. 

Dr. Joun J. Moran, of Dorchester, died of typhoid fever 
September 22. He was born in Boston, Sept. 22, 1865, and 
was a graduate of the grammar and high schools of this 
city. He also graduated from the Bridgewater State Nor- 
mal School and from Harvard College. He was head House 
Physician at the Carney Hospital in 1891 and fora number 
of years had been the physician of the Free Home for Con- 
sumptives and St. Mary’s Infant Asylum. He was unmarried. 

Deatus For Wreek.—The total number of deaths for 
the week, ending September 22 is 239, as against 197 the cor- 
responding week last year, showing an increase of 42 deaths, 
and making the rate for the week 24.8. The number of 
cases and deaths from infectious diseases reported this 
week is as follows: Diphtheria, fifty-eight cases and four- 
teen deaths; scarlatina, thirty-six cases and two deaths; 
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| was sixty-eight; the number under 5 years ninety-five. 
‘The number of persons who died over 60 years of age was 
thirty-six, the oldest being 92 years. The deaths in public 
| institutions were fifty. There were twenty-five deaths from 
cholera infantum. 
St. Louis Notes. 

Tue neattu of St. Louis during the summer has been 
really alarming to physicians. It is not too much to say 
that the majority of St. Louis physicians have had to ac- 


commodate themselves to an income reduced one-half; and 
it is possible that the collection of the income tax in Janu- 
ary will show even a greater reduction than this. 


Boptes or Crry PAupers.—The question of the disposal of 
the bodies of city paupers is causing much discussion. Com- 
plaints have been many of the crowded condition of the pot- 
ter’s field and the methods of burial in vogue, but there has 


as yet been no change. A committee has been appointed to 
investigate and recommend some method of relief, and to 
examine the feasibility of cremation of the bodies of pau- 
pers. Sentiment steps in to oppose this highly sanitary 
reform, and religious influence will probably prevent its 
adoption as a general measure; but the cremation of the 
bodies of those dying of infectious disease should be made 
invariable. Probably this step in sanitation will be ac- 
complished. 


Tuer Ciry GoverNMENT is accused of indifference to the 
possible contamination of the water supply of the city 
through the Chicago drainage canal and the Illinois River. 
However, Mayor Walbridge has asked the Assembly to ap- 
point a commission of competent experts to examine 
whether or not the water supply is likely to become con- 
taminated in this way; and there is a prospect that such a 
commission will be authorized. In case the water supply 


is found,to be in danger, legal measures will be invoked; 
and in case of failure in this direction it is suggested that 
the water be taken directly from the Missouri. As is well 
known, the water at present furnished is not above reproach, 
though all loyal St. Louvisians resent such an imputation and 
uncomplainingly drink water the color and consistency of 
which would do credit to a well stirred mud-puddle. 


New Orleans Notes. 


On Friday September 28, the Faculty of the Medical De- 
partment, Tulane University of Louisiana, submitted the 
following recommendations to the Board of Administration 
for their approval: 

Dr. Rudolph Matas, Demonstrator of Anatomy, for Profes- 
sorof Surgery, vice Dr. Albert B. Miles, deceased. Dr, Henry 
Bayon, Lecturer on Physical Diagnosis, for Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, vice Dr. Matas; and the following assistants to 
the Demonstrator of Anatomy were named: Dr. Albert J. 
Bloch, Chief of Clinie to Dr. Lewis, Chair of Diseases of 
Women. Dr. Sidney P. Delaup, Resident Physician New 
Orleans Sanitarium, and Dr. Marion Souchon, son of the 
Professor of Anatomy. Dr. John B. Elliott, Jr.,son of the 
Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine, Lecturer on 
Physical Diagnosis vice Dr. Bayon promoted to the Demon- 
stratorship. 

Dr. Rudolph Matas, the recent appointee pro tem to the 
Chair of Surgery, Medical Department Tulane University 
of Louisiana, although born in Louisiana is a full-blooded 
Spaniard. His early childhood was spentin Paris and Bar- 
celona, Spain, where he familiarized himself with French 
| and Spanish. Later he removed with his parents to Browns- 
ville, Texas, and came to New Orleans to complete his liter- 
lary education. In 1876 he matriculated in the Medical De- 


typhoid fever, forty-five cases and eight deaths; measles, | partment University of Louisiana (now Tulane), graduating 


seven cases. The deaths from consumption were thirty-six; 
pneumonia, ten; whooping cough, three; heart disease, 
thirteen; bronchitis, four, and marasmus, thirteen. There 
were eight death from violent causes, including two railroad 
accidents. The number of children who died under 1 year 


with distinction in Mareh, 1880. While he was still a student 
he was selected as clerk of the commission sent out by the 
| National Board of Health, to study yellow fever in Cuba 
| His experience in the great epidemic of 1878, rendered his 
‘service of great value to that body. 


| 
| 


1894. ] 


In 1881 he was appointed Medical Inspector by the Na-| Barracks, Ohio, and Davids’ Island, New York, for use as 
tional Board of Health and stationed at Vicksburg. He was garrisoned posts. 
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For many years past all recruits enlisted 


in Brownsville, Texas, during its terrible epidemic of yellow by recruiting officers stationed in various cities were 


fever, and afterwards in Mier, Mexico. 
pointed Demonstrator of Anatomy, Tulane University, and 
the same year was elected Professor of Clinical and Opera- 
tive Surgery at the New Orleans Polyclinic. 


In 1886 he was ap- | forwarded to one or other of the depots, where they were 


drilled and disciplined for several months and then drafted 
off in detachments to fill vacancies in regiments and posts, 


From 1890 to| The order announced that by Oct. 1, 1894, or as soon 


1893 he was Professor of Anatomy at the New Orleans Train- | thereafter as practicable, the depots mentioned would be 


ing School, and has been Consulting Surgeon of the 


Eye, garrisoned by troops of the line, Jefferson Barracks being 


Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital since 1890. Although quite | absorbed into the Department of the Missouri, and the 


a young man, 34 years of age, his literary works have been 
extensive. For years he was connected with the New Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical Journal. and in 1889, was elected 
associate editor of Sajous’ Annual. In 1892 he was elected 
Vice-President of the Eodislane State Medical Association, 
and its President in 1894. 


Washington Notes. 

Dr. Leon’s Case.—Judge Cole sets the verdict aside and 
grants a new (third) trial in the case of Dr. Leon charged 
with abortion and murder. After a preliminary examina- 
tion before the coroner, Dr. Leon was committed to jail and 
an indictment returned Dec. 8, 1893, for murder. The 
demurrer was argued before Judge Cole December 26 and 
overruled, and the trial began January 24, lasting till Jan- 
uary 30, when a verdict of guilty as indicted was returned. 

A motion for a new trial was entered and argued by Dr. 
Leon’s counsel and on March 24 this was granted by Judge 
Cole on the ground that he had not sufficiently defined the 
distinction between murder and manslaughter, The con- 
viction was, with possibly one exception, the first ever ob- 
tained at common law. The second trial was begun June 19 
last, and July 23 the jury returned a verdict of guilty of 
manslaughter and not of murder. 

A motion for a third trial was entered and granted by 
Judge Cole on the ground that the defendant can not be 
convicted on the uncorroborated testimony of an accom- 
plice. The harmless prescription did not tend to corrobo- 
rate by showing that Dr. Leon and Miss B.had acted in con- 
cert for the commission of the crime of abortion and that 
the possession of the prescription had no probative force in 
establishing the fact that an operation had been performed. 

“Undoubtedly the character of the crime charged in this 
indictment is of frequent occurrence, and the efforts of the 
officers of the law to detect and punish it are commendable. 
But neither the prevalence of the crime nor the great diffi- 
culty in proving it can justify the court in sustaining a con- 
viction upon evidence which long experience has shown to 
be dangerous and unreliable. 

“The conclusion is that the verdict of manslaughter ren- 
dered by the jury against the defendant must be set aside 
and a new trial granted on that charge.” 

The District Attorney says he proposes to bring Dr. Leon 
to a third trial, either for murder or manslaughter as the 
court should decide. He said he believed it a blow to pub- 
lic morals to let such an offender escape, and that nothing 
would be left undone to secure the punishment the law pro- 
vides. 

Large Military Garrisons Hereafter.—A long stride has just 
been taken by the War Department in carrying out its 
policy of breaking up small military posts and consolidat- 
ing the troops into larger garrisons at strategic points. 
Railroads and the altered condition of the West, consequent 
upon the rapid growth of settlements have rendered unne- 
cessary the many small posts that were formerly essential 
to local defense against hostile Indians. A new phase of 
military service is opening to the view of the United States 
Army, one which will be highly appreciated by those officers 
who have spent twenty years of life in one or two company 
posts many dreary miles by stage to the nearest railway 
station. Many of the new points of aggregation are in the 
neighborhood of large cities, but even where this is not the 
case the mere fact of aggregation gives facilities for amuse- 
ment, social intercourse and intellectual improvement that 
were not to be found in the small military garrisons. 

The first move recently taken in the redistribution of the 
troops was the issuance of an order, August 16 last, breaking 
up the recruiting depots, and thereby vacating the large 
barrack buildings at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, Columbus 


‘others into the Department of the East. 


These posts and 
also the post of Fort Sheridan, Illinois, although garrisoned 
by troops of the line would continue to be recruiting ren- 
dezvous on account of their proximity to large cities, 
Recruits received at each would constitute a recruiting de- 
tachment to be instructed by officers and non-commissioned 
otlicers of the recruiting detail stationed at the post, or, for 
lack of them, by officers and non-commissioned otlicers of 
the garrison detailed by the commanding officer for the duty, 
the immediate command of the detail being vested in the 
senior officer on duty with it. The strength of these detach- 
ments will be kept by assignments and transfers to regi- 
ments so as not to exceed that of a company of infantry. 
Recruits enlisted at recruiting stations will be assigned 
directly to military posts to be drilled with their companies. 
In fact, the object of the order of August 16 was to send 
recruits to military posts for their military education in- 
stead of aggregating them at recruiting depots, and thereby 
to permit the use of the buildings at these depots as bar- 
racks for a regular garrison, 

Tocarry out the provisions of the order mentioned, a sec- 
ond order, of date Sept. 15, 1894, assigns troops to gar- 
rison the abandoned depots. It makes many other assign- 
ments which when the required movements are effected will 
lead to the abandonment of no less than nine of the present 
military posts, to-wit: Fort Marcy, New Mexico; Fort Bowie, 
Arizona; Fort McKinney, Wyoming; Fort Sully, South 
Dakota; Fort Supply, Oklahoma Territory ; Fort Mackinac, 
Michigan; Fort Ontario, New York; Newport Barracks, 
Kentueky, and Mount Vernon Barracks, Alabama. This is 
the most extensive transfer in the stations of troops that 
has occurred since war times. Three-fifths of the regiments 
are concerned in the movements, as follows: 

CAVALRY. 

I.—First Regiment.—Troop A,from Fort Myer, Virginia, Department 
of the East,to the Department of the Colorado. le Movement to com- 
mence upon the arrival of the incoming garrison for Fort Myer. 

Second Regiment.—The Junior Major and three troops (to be desig- 
nated by the 7 og pee commander) from the Department of the Col. 
orado to Fort Riley, Kansas, Department of the Missouri; and Troop F 
from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to Fort Riley; the movements to take 
panes without unnecessary delay, The Lieutenant Colonel. and Troops 

and I from Fort Bowie, Arizona, to Fort Logan, Colorado, the latter to 
move upon the abandonment of Fort Bowie. 

Third Regiment—The Senior Major, and Troops, ©, E, F, and G, now 
temporarily at Fort Sheridan, Illinois, from the Department of the Mis- 
souri to Fo t Ethan Allen, Vermont, Department of the East. 

Headquarters and two troops—one of them Troop D—from Oklahoma 
Territory by October 1,and the Junior Major, when relieved in Texas, 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. The remaining troops will move to that 
post sO soon as accommodations thereat are in readiness. 

Sixth Regiment—From the Department of the Platte to the Depart- 
ments of the Missouri and East: Headquarters, Junior Major, and 
Troops A, E,G,andH, now temporarily at Fort Sheridan, Illinois, to 
Fort Myer, Virginia; the Lieutenant Colonel, from Jefferson Barracks, 
aud three remaining troops to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Indian Troo 
L willremain at Fort Niobrara, The Senior and Second Majors will, 
until further orders, continue on duty in the Department of the Platte. 

Seventh Regiment.—Senior Major and Troop F from Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia. Department of the East. to Fort stanton, New Mexico, Department 
of the Colorado. The Lieutenant Colonel to Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Kighth Regiment.—Troop H from Fort Myer, Department «cf the East, 
and Troop D from Fort Leavenworth, Department of the Missouri, to 
the Department of Dakota. 

Ninth Regiment.—Troop K from Fort Myer, Department of the East, 
to the Department of the Platte, 

Tenth Regiment.—Troop I from Fort Leavenworth 
Missouri,to the Department of Dakota; to move w 
delay. 

The troops of the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Regiments, as in the 
foregoing, will move upon the arrival of the incoming garrison for Fort 
Myer. 


Department of the 
Ithout unnecesssry 


ARTILLERY. 


Il.—First Regiment.—The Second Major and Batteries B,H,and M, 
from Fort Columbus, New York, to Davids Island, New York. 

Third Regiment—From Fort MePherson, Georgia: Headquarters 
Lieutenant Colonel, ond two batteries to st. Francis Barracks, Florida; 
the Junior Major and two batteries to Jackson Barracks, Louisiana. 
The movements to take place uuder future orders through the Adjutant 
General's Office. 

INFANTRY. 


I11.—First Regiment.—One company from San Francisco Harbor, Cal- 
ifornia, to San Diego Barracks, California, to relieve Company C, Tenth 
Infantry, without unnecessary delay. 

Fifth Regiment.—To be concentrated at Fort McPherson, Georgia, 
The companies A, at Forts Leavenworth, Kansas,and F,Sam Houston, 
Texas, to move without unnecessary delay; headquarters and remaining 


coanpaniee to move under future orders through the Adjutant General's 
ce, 


| 

| 
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Sixth Regiment.—Companies A, from Fort Wood. New York and E, 
from Newport Barracks. centucky, to Fort Thomas, Kentucky; to move 
with the least practicable delay 

Seventh Regiment.—The companies H, now at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, and G, at Camp Pilot BPS ‘Wyoming, to Fort Logan, Colorauo; to 
move without unnecessary dela 

Eighth Regiment. “Head uarters and three companies from Fort Mc- 
Wiuney, Wyoming, to aan Wyoming; the movement to 

luce ‘without delay 
wane Path Regiment.—Company G from Fort Ontario, New York, to Madi- 
“son Barracks, New York; to move ata date to be fixed by the depart- 
ommander 
bases nth Regiment—F rom the Departments of the Colorado,and Cali- 
furnia, to the Department of the Missouri; eg ea and four com- 
panies to Fort Reno; four companies to Fort Sill—the distribution to 
include the two companies now at Fort Leavenworth, The Lieutenant 
Colonel and Major will be assigned to posts by the Commanding General 
Department of Missouri. The movements to take place without unneces- 
wae art Regiment.—Headquarters and Companies E and G from Fort 
Leavenworth, Department of Missouri, and Companies B, C,and D, from 
Fort Sully, Department of Dakota, to Fort Niobrara, Department of the 
Platte, The movements: From Fort Leavenworth to take place upon the 
arrival of the incoming Twentieth segment from Fort Sully upon the 
abandonment of that post. Colonel Townsend will be relieved 
from the command of the Infantry and Cavalry School, and of the posi 
=: — Leavenworth, by Colonel H.S. Hawkins of the incoming regi- 


um 
— er Regiment.—From Fort D. A. Russell, Department of the 
a to the Department of the East: Headquarters and Companies A, 

, D, E,and G,to Columbus Barracks, Ohio; the Lieutenant Colonel. 
oh ely and remaining three companies tothe same station, so soon as 
accommodations thereat are in readiness. 

Nineteenth Regiment—Company C from Fort Mackinac to Fort Brady, 
Michigan. The movement to take place upon the abandonment of the 
former post. One officer and ten enlisted men to be continued  ymaamaad 
at Fort Mackinac, in charge of the military reservation there 

Twentieth Regiment.—From the Department of Dakota, to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Department of the Missouri; the movement to commence October 
10. Indian Company I will remain at Fort Assiniboine, Montana 

Twenty-first Regiment.—From Forts Niagara and Porter, New York. to 
Plattsburg Barracks, Newt York; the movements to take place upon 
the arrival of the incoming regiment. 


PROGRESSIVE HY POCHONDRIASIS. 
(By a rural hypochondriac.) 


4 kinder peart t’day, 
sky's 80 brig t 
I'd like to go ’n’ fly away, 
‘eats feelin’s air Tight, 
t then again if 1 should go 
PW hile yet the grass is wet 
— 8 might repent with woe: 
ain’t well just yet. 


I’ve taken pounds o 
’N’ thought they di 

They drove away = — chills 
’N’ cured my rheumatiz 

I'm — that there’ s somethin’ wrong 
’N’ soon my eyes ‘11 shet, 

If! dom? t keep on ‘strong; 
Fer Lain’t well just y 


pills 


My head is feelin’ mighty queer, 
At night i get no rest, 
nions won't digest. 
There’ s ashrinkin’ of my eye 
‘Tis atrophy I'll bet 
I that I will 
er I ain’t well just yet 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 


Army Changes. Official list of changes in the stations and duties of 
officers serving in ie Medical Department, U. 8. Army, from Sept. 
22, 1894, to Sept. 28. 

First Lieut. BENJAMIN i Asst. Surgeon, * relieved from duty at 
Camp Pilot Butte, Wyo., and ordered to Ft. Canby, Wash., \ 

First Lieut. Tuomas N. RAYMOND, Asst. RtweoN. is relieved from duty 
at Ft. Canby, Wash., and ordered to Ft. Riley, Vv 

Capt. JouN L. PHILLIPS, Asst. Surgeon, ordered to report in person 
to commanding officer, Ft. Walla Walla, Wash., for duty at that 
ents the assignment to duty at Ft. McKinney, Wyo., oh re- 
voke 

Capt. C WoopruFrF, Asst. Surgeon, is relieved from duty at 
Ft. Assiniboine. Mont., and ordered to Ft. eee Ill., for duty, 
relieving Capt. FRANC is J. IVES, Asst. Surgeon. Ca ves, Ls being 
relieved by Capt. WoopRU ae! is ordered to Plattsbute Bks., N. Y., for 
duty, relieving Caot. HAR . PERLEY. Asst. Surgeon. ta Ot. 
LEY, on being relieved by C apt. Ives. ordered to Baltimore, Md, 
duty as pene Surgeon and examiner of recruits, relieving Capt. 
Louis W. CRAM . Asst. Surgeon. Capt. CRAMPTON, on being re- 
lieved by Capt. Paa.ey, is ordered to Ft. Meade, 8S. Dakota, for duty. 


Navy Changes. Changes in the iM Corps of the U.S. Navy for 
the week ending September 29, 

P. A. Surgeon N. J. BLACKWOOD, mapinee from Naval Hospital Norfolk, 
and to the R.S. “Independence.” 


Surgeon J. B. PARKER, detached from U.S. R. S. “ Independence,” home 
and wait orders. 

P, A. Bergeon L. W. ATLEE, detached from the U. 8. 8.“ Pinta,” 

one month's leave. 

Surgeon woe’ ARD WELLS, detached from the U.S. S. “ Detroit,” and to 
the U.S “ Montgomery 

Surgeon How, ARD E. AMES, detached from the U. S. S. “ Montgomery,” 
and to the U.S. 8. ** Det 

P. A. Surgeon GEORGE B. WI: Sve: detached from the Naval Hospital, 
Norfolk, and to the U.S.8. astine. 

Asst. Surgeon C.D. W. Brow NELL, detached from the U. 
mont,’ and to the Naval Proving Ground, Indian Head. » 
Asst. ees. L. H, “ype on detached from Naval Proving Ground, and 

t Vermont.” 


home 


S. “ Ver- 


Changes. list of changes of stations and 
duties of medical officers of the U. 8. Marine-Hospital Service, for 
the four weeks ending Sept. 22, 18 

Surgeon FESSENDEN, granted leave of absence for thirty days 


ept. 
Surgeon to proceed to Beaufort, 8. C.,on special duty, 


Sept. 

Surgeon H. ‘BAILHACHE, detailed to service at meeting of 
American Public Health Association, —.< 

Surgeon JOHN VANSANT, granted leave of a sence for thirty days, Aug. 


Surgeon W. H. H. Hurton, relieved from duty. 
and ordered i rejoin Station Detroit, Cg , Sept. 12, 1894. Granted 

leave of ay pps or thirty days, Sept. 20 1804. 

Surgeon H. W WTELLE, granted leave of ‘absence for five days, Sept. 


14, 1894 
Surgeon * “M. GASSAWAY, granted leave of absence for one day, Sept. 


4. 

P.A. Surgeo n C, FE. BANKs. to report at Bureau for temporary duty Sept. 
10, 1894. Detailed to represent service at meeting of American Pub- 
lic Health Association, Sept. elieved from temporary dut 
. Bureau, and directed to rejoin station, (Portland, Maine) Sept. 


A Surgeon granted leave of absence for thirty days 
without pay, Sept. 6, 1804. 

P. A. Surgeon J. H.W mire, detailed as Chairman of Buard to locate 
Station. South Port, N. C., 

ong D. BRATTON, to proceed’ to C., for duty, 

ug 

P. A. Surgeon C. P. WERTENBAKER, to assume command of Delaware 
Breakwater Quarantine Station, Aug. 27, 1894, 

P. A. Surgeon W. G. STIMPSON, to proceed to Port Townsend, Wash., and 
assume command of Quarantine — Sept. 10, 1894. Gra nted 
leave of abser ce for five days, Sept. 


P.A. Surgeon B. W. BROWN, to report at Washin ton, D. C..for duty Aug. 


at. “93 Detailed as Acting Chief Clerk arine- -Hospital Bureau, 
. 
P. | S E. R. HOUGHTON, granted leave of absence for seven days, 


Asst. Surgeon J. m. EAGER, to proceed to Mobile, Ala., for temporary 
duty, Sept. 11, 


Asst, STRAYER, to proceed to Pittsburg, Pa., for duty 
Asst. Sureeon EMIL PROCHAZKA,to proceed to Detroit, Mich., for duty, 
Sept. 10, 1894. 
PROMOTION, 


M. J. ROSENAU, wae Surgeon commissioned as Passed Assistant 
Surgeon, Sept. 4, 1894. 
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Thirteenth Regiment.—From the Department of the Missouri to the | 
Department of the East; headquarters and three companies to Fort 
Niagara, New York; M . and two companies to Fort Porter, New York; 
Lientenant Colonel and three companies to Fort Columbus, New York 
Harbor. The movements to take place without unnecessary delay. 
Fourteenth Regiment.—Company H from Fort Leavenworth, Depart- 
meut of the Missouri, to Vancouver Barracks, Department of the 
i 
| 
| 
4 yu, Geo, sD iu. 
| 
| 
| Willlamsport, Ps 
| (P) Powell, H 
| 


